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"HE yearning to 

conquer the air is 
as old as man himself. 
Far back in Greek 
Mythology you read 
how Daedalus and 
his son Icarus flew 
from the wrath of 
k ing Minos by means 


miraculous that an 
aeroplane could 
remain in the air for 
more than a minute. 


Today — forward 
looking men are 
already figuring on a 


regular aeroplane 





of artificial wings. 


When the Wrights started ex- 
perimenting with a flying machine 
the whole world derided their 
efforts. “But determination and 
a wonderful faculty for discrimi- 
nating between the possible and 
the fallacious won out. After 
years of work, on December 17, 
1903, Orville Wright first, then 
Wilbur Wright, succeeded in 
making a heavier-than-air ma- 
chine rise from the ground under 
its own power.” 


That was less than 14 years 
avo and it was then thought 


N. W. 


Daedalus and Icarus 


service after the war 
—to carry 12 pas- 
sengers from London to Paris 
at 80 miles an hour—the four 
machines to make a profit of 
$215,000 a year! 


The same determination and 
ability to discriminate between 
the possible and the fallacious will 
win out in business and in adver- 
tising just as surely and just as 
profitably as they did in the con- 
quest of the air. 

“Keeping Everlastingly At It 
Brings Success” — particularly 
when the efforts are put forth in 
the right direction. 
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THE MAN WHO BUYS 


N the Purchasing Departments of more than 10,000 important 
American concerns (their aggregate capital exceeds $16,000,- 
000,000) the above is typical in this respect—while numerous 

papers, circulars, free publications, etc, daily come and go, 
Thomas Register is bought by them and is kept within reach 
every day in the year. At any moment it furnishes the sources 
of supply for anything wanted. It is the first thing consulted— 
often the only thing—by the buyers, the foremen, superintendents 
and all others having to do with ordering. 

It is the publication in which they especially prefer that de- 
scriptive and similar advertising matter shall appear because 
it is most easily accessible therein for quick reference when they 
are in the market. This is the time when it pays best to get their 
attention. Cost per year only a fraction of the expense in weekly 
or monthly issues. Audit Bureau of Circulations’ report upon 
request. 


Thomas Publishing Company 


129-135 Lafayette Street, New York City 
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Little Things That Pave Hurt 


Big Businesses 


And How Applying a Knowledge of the Real Principles of Merchandising 
Can Often “Save the Day” 


By John Allen Murphy 


T= head of an agency needed 
a plan man, and a candidate 
for the position had come to see 
him. Addressing the applicant, he 
said, “What are your qualifications 
for the position?” The would-be 
plan man gave a glowing descrip- 
tion of his experience and of the 
many successes that had _ been 
chalked up to his credit, and 


wound up his selling talk with this 


solemn statement: “And I know 
merchandising from M to G.” 

“Just what do you mean by mer- 
chandising ?” shot the chief at him. 

“Why merchandising .is—’ he 
began, “merchandising is—it is 
merchandising when you—here is 
what I mean by merchandis- 
ing——”’ He was stuck. The 
only way he could define the term 
was to relate an actual merchan- 
dising incident. 

That he could not define mer- 
chandising in no way reflects on 
this man’s ability. The term “mer- 
chandising,” like the word “ad- 
vertising,” itself eludes accurate 
definition. I asked half a hun- 
dred advertising men what their 
conception of merchandising is. 
Hardly any two answers were 
alike, and yet, in a measure, all of 
them were correct. 

In a broad sense, “merchandis- 
ing” is synonymous with “distri- 
bution.” It is all that energy that 
is required to get merchandise 
from the producer, through all the 
channels of trade to the consumer. 
Used in this way, it comprehends 
advertising and all other sales ef- 


fort. But as ordinarily used, mer- 
chandising is séparate from adver- 
tising proper, although a very 
necessary supplement to it. Mer- 
chandising may be a long-drawn- 
out, much-ramified policy that 
wins the co-operation of the 
dealer and the good will of the 
consumer, or it may be a single 
piece of strategy that accomplishes 
these ends, either in whole or in 
part, with one clever stroke. Mer- 
chandising removes the barriers 
from the path of advertising. It 
shoves aside the obstacles that may 
be holding back the progress of a 
selling campaign. 

One of the surprising things 
when you begin to dig down into 
the subject of merchandising is 
the apparently insignificant causes 
which sometimes lie back of weak 
business policies. The good mer- 
chandise man must be prepared to 
tighten the tiny screws as well as 
to make over the whole business 
engine. Here are some stories 
which illustrate the type of prob- 
lem with which modern merchan- 
dising deals, 

During the last few months a 
certain cigar has been pushed 
under the spotlight. It has been 
on the market for many years and 
has a rather wide distribution. As 
a mild smoke, it is a popular seller, 
although it has been greatly handi- 
capped because known as a “do- 
mestic” cigar. That word “do- 
mestic” stigmatized the brand as 
undesirable, so far as many 
smokers were concerned. 
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Some time ago it was decided 
to put a real advertising campaign 
behind this cigar. A manager was 
engaged to put the drive over. 
He made an investigation of the 
market, before tackling the adver- 
tising problems. What he found 
startled him. His cigar really is 
not domestic after all. It seems 
that a very large percentage of 
our cigars are only technically 
“domestic.” This means that they 
are made in this country, although 
all or a large part of the tobacco 
in them may be imported. This 
was the case with this particular 
cigar. A good percentage of its 
tobacco is pure Havana. This fact 
was unknown to smokers, to the 
trade and to the very salesmen 
who sold it. Even the price tickets 
which had been put out for the 
cigar were marked “domestic.” 
Here was the barrier in the mer- 
chandising path of this product. 
It has been removed, but of course 
it will take a long period of edu- 
cation to offset the years of mis- 
education. 


PUBLIC DIDN’T KNOW WHAT 
PRODUCT WAS 


THIS 


Now let us take the case of a 
certain food that was sensation- 
ally advertised a few years ago. 
It is generally conceded that the 
effort was not successful. A num- 
ber of causes entered into the fail- 
ure. The advertising was partially 
to blame, but probably more cen- 
surable was the merchandising. 
After years of getting nowhere, it 
was decided to revamp the sales 
plan for this product. An agency 
was called in to locate the trouble. 
The first thing the agency men did 
was to find out why people had 
not been buying the food. They 
soon discovered that ,while nearly 
everybody had heard of the prod- 
uct and while most of them knew 
vaguely that it was something to 
eat, the majority of them did not 
know whether it is a condiment, 
a salad, a vegetable, a fruit or a 
cereal. People have a natural curi- 
osity to know the composition of 
the food they are asked to eat. 
They may not be particularly in- 
terested in formulas, but they do 
like to be told whether the dish 
before them is fish or flesh. Here 
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was a fundamental weakness i 
the merchandising. A trait in hu 
man nature had been overlooked 
In the new campaign for thi 
product, the class to which th: 
food belongs is clearly stated o: 
the packages and in the advertis 
ing. While the marketing meth 
ods now being followed are rathe 
conservative, the policy is sound 
and gradually the product is being 
solidly established. 

Here is an entirely different ex 
ample. A Pennsylvania manufac 
turer makes a large number of dif 
ferent products. Some of them 
are profitable, but most of them 
are not. However, all the items 
have to be continued in order to 
maintain the line. The profitable 
numbers have been advertised and, 
of course, should have sold best 
But such was not the case. On 
practically every order the sales- 
men sent in, nearly every specifica- 
tion would be for unprofitable 
merchandise. Down toward the 
bottom of the sheet, an order for 
two or three of the advertised 
products would appear. This was 
the almost invariable arrangement. 
The salesmen were told to push 
profit-making items, but to no 
avail. 

A merchandising specialist was 
invited to diagnose the difficulty. 
He nosed into every department 
of the business and finally ran 
onto the cause of the condition. 
It seems that, though the salesmen 
carried samples, most of their sell- 
ing was done from price-lists and 
catalogues. The advertising man 
found that in these catalogues the 
unprofitable goods were listed first. 
The goods that the firm preferred 
to sell appeared toward the back 
of the book. The products were 
listed according to their age. The 
oldest products came first and 
these are the ones that time had 
wrung dry of profits. It was a 
very obvious merchandising mis- 
take, but somehow no one had 
ever noticed it. A mere re-ar- 
rangement of the catalogue rem- 
edied the trouble. 

Sometimes a whole advertising 
campaign will hang on the solu- 
tion of a single problem. This is 
the case with—let us call it— 
“Popine.” The list prices of all 
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Melon-cutting time 


It’s melon-cutting time throughout the 
country. Are you there for your slice? 


All the comforts of home and all the lux- 
uries that people buy when money is 
plentiful, should be waiting a chance to 
jump off the counters of the stores that 
cater to the prosperous families living 
in the small towns and in the country. 


“The farm produce industry has come 
into its own.” 


The thousands of clear-eyed, clean-living, think- 
ing families that buy the highest priced general 
weekly reaching this particular field, are care- 
fully selected customers for good goods. 


—That is why twice the volume of advertising 


of any other general weekly in this particular 
field is carried by the 


74% Circulation in towns under 10,000 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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products in this field are about the 
same. The trade discounts, how- 
ever, vary widely. On Popine 
there is only a regular discount, 
but on some of its competitors the 
discounts have been very heavy. 
Asa result, instead of buying mer- 
chandise, the dealer bought dis- 
counts. He pushed the line that 
netted him the biggest profit, and 
discouraged buyers who wanted 
Popine. Athough it is admitted 
to be a superior product, under 
these conditions its path was 
not rosy. Finally its manufactur- 
er hit upon this method of solv- 
ing the problem: By advertising, 
he established a good case for 
Popine. He convinced the con- 
sumer that his product is actually 
worth more. He sent to the deal- 
ers prospects who wanted it, 
and who were willing to pay a 
little more for it. As a matter of 
fact, however, Popine is no higher 
priced than any of its competitive 
lines. When the prospect learned 
this, he ‘was pleasantly surprised, 
and bought without any further 
ado. If the dealer tried his sub- 
stitution tactics, the buyer, remem- 
bering the advertising, came to the 
conclusion that the dealer was try- 
ing to get as much for these in- 
ferior brands as for Popirie. Nine 
times out of. ten, his efforts were 
balked. There was nothing about 
the advertising to antagonize the 
retailer. In fact, it enabled him 
to get a better price for Popine 
if he wished. Gradually this cam- 
paign won his co-operation. 

The manufacturer of a food was 
confronted with a problem of a 
different nature. He is very par- 
ticular about getting his product 
to the consumer in prime condi- 
tion. He asks the retailers to ex- 
amine each package before it is 
sold and not to let it go out unless 
it looks just right. His advertis- 
ing has set high ideals for his 
product, which must be lived up 
to. As can be imagined, it was 
difficult to get grocers to take as 
much care as the manufacturer 
thinks necessary. They invariably 
neglected to examine the goods be- 
fore delivering them. Hence dis- 
satisfaction occasionally resulted. 
Here was a merchandising diffi- 
culty that seemed to defy solution. 


At last this idea was hit upon: 
The manufacturer put a sort of 
double cap on his package. Both 
caps had to be taken off at onice. 
Instructions were issued to grocers 
and their clerks to take off these 
caps in the presence of the buy- 
er, making some such remark as, 
“See, madam, how fresh the 
goods are.” The two caps were 
then to be separated and one of 
them put back on the package, 
The clerk kept the other cap and 
when he had a number of them, 
the manufacturer gave him a sub- 
stantial premium for them. ‘The 
separating of the caps broke the 
seal and this restrained the clerks 
from seizing the caps in advance 
of the sale. Some abuses have un- 
doubtedly crept into the operation 
of the plan, but it has accom- 
plished its purpose, which is to 
stop the selling of spoiled goods. 
Incidentally, it has won the whole- 
hearted loyalty of the clezks for 
the product. 


SALESMEN DIDN’T KNOW THEIR BEST 
MARKET 


Very often the merchandising 
of a concern will be founded on 


incorrect data. An agency had 
been pounding away for a year or 
two at a mill down South, trying 
to get it to advertise. At last its 
owners told the agency to go 
ahead and prepare the copy and 
get it into the publications as soon 
as possible. 

“Hold on,” said the agency, “we 
can’t lay out a campaign for you 
until we know your proposition 
from the ground up. What are 
your problems? What obstacles 
lie in the path of your merchandis- 
ing? : 
“We have no problems,” said 
the mill men. “Our bie business 
comes from the small towns. 
There lies our market. Select me- 
diums that will reach it, get up 
copy that will appeal to it, and 
we'll do the rest.” 

“How do you know your market 
is in small towns?” came back the 
agency representatives. 

“Our salesmen say so, and their 
orders prove it,” was the reply. 

Well, to make a long story short, 
the agency finally convinced the 
mill people that advertising could 
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The Buying Impulse 


depends largely upon. the influence of 
the publication with its readers. 


The various special editorial depart- 
ments of The American Woman, 
which assist the housewives by valu- 


able suggestions, its exceptionally high- 


class fiction, which entertains all the 
family, and its absolute guarantee of 
every advertisement, has created a con- 
fidence in The American "W oman, 
which, as its keyed ads. prove, means a 
high average in sales for its advertisers, 


THE 
AMERICAN WOMAN 


CIRCULATION 


500,000 Net Paid 
GUARANTEED 


Western Advertising Office Eastern Advertising Office 
W. H. McCURDY, Mgr. WM. F. HARING, Mgr. 
39. N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il]. Flatiron Building, New York 
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Articles sold to women through Grocery, Drug 
and Department Stores 


Women in Advertising 


* 85% of all retail purchases are made 


by women 


N selling goods to wo- 
men, you hear much of 
the ‘“‘woman’s point of 
view.” It is spoken of as 
if there were some mystery 
about women, which per- 
haps some woman, properly 
gifted, could divulge. 


There is far from being any 
mystery, but there are facts 
of the utmost importance. 


It is a question of establish- 
ing these facts—facts in the 
life of the housewife, the 
mother, the young girl. It 


is a question of knowing 
their needs, their desires, 
their tastes, their prejudices. 


To establish these facts and 
to base the work of present- 
ing articles to be sold to wo- 
men on complete facts, the 
J. Walter Thompson Con- 
pany has developed a staff 
of women. 


Over a period of years, this 
staff has illustrated that wo- 
men, thoroughly trained in 
advertising, working with 
men, can establish facts 


*The most reliable figures available show that sales made to women are as 


follows: 
Automobiles, 50-90%. 


Department stores, 80%; Drug stores, 68.3%; Grocery stores, 89.1%: 
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Advertisements in the success of which the 





work of women has 


been a factor 


which cannot be even ap- 
proximated by men working 
alone. This staff has proved 
its ability to make contribu- 
tions in the presentation of 
facts, which, without its 
knowledge, would lack much 
of their appeal. 


Among the members of its 
creative staff, the J. Walter 
Thompson Company _in- 
cludes women holding de- 
grees from Barnard, Smith, 
Vassar, University of Chi- 
cago, Wellesley and Colum- 
bia—women who have also 


gone through the regular 
course of training in adver- 
tising which the company 
gives. 


The advertisements shown 
above are taken from a few 
of many campaigns in the 
success of which the work 
of women has been a factor. 


If you are selling an article 
to women, you will be 
interested in discussing it 
with the organization in 
which such a staff has been 
developed. 


Ge Go Go 


J. WALTER THOMPSON Co. 
New York 


Chicago Boston 


Detroit Cincinnati 
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not be successful unless it is 
planned to meet the conditions in 
the trade and that no copy should 
be prepared until a very searching 
investigation had been made to de- 
termine the various merchandising 
angles to the proposition. 

It developed that the manufac- 
turers knew absolutely nothing 
about their market. They knew 
everything about production, over- 
head, costs, finance and the fac- 
tory end of the business. How- 
ever, they were totally ignorant of 
the conditions that their goods had 
to face after they were delivered 
to the freight depot. One incident 
will illustrate how little impor- 
tance this concern attached to the 
marketing side of its business. 
One whole floor of its adminis- 
tration building was given to the 
cost accounting department. Half 
a hundred clerks were employed 
there. On the other hand, the 
sales manager was stationed down 
in a corner of the general office. 
He constituted the sole employee 
of the department, and was given 
one-third of the time of one sten- 
He had a dozen sales- 


ographer. 
men under him, who were allowed 
to do pretty much as they pleased. 

After the agency got through 


analyzing the business of the 
company, it was revealed that over 
sixty per cent of its sales came 
from cities of over one hundred 
thousand population, and yet to 
getting this city business the sales- 
men devoted only one-eighth of 
their time. The figures showed 
that both the city and the country 
offered a promising market. Of 
course, under the old management 
the city had been grossly neglected. 

The explanation of this is that 
the salesmen were all small-town 
men, They did not like to sell in 
large places and after picking up a 
few big orders there they struck 
out for: the country. It is well 
known that in many cases men 
who can sell in small towns are 
completely lost when they are sent 
to call on city trade. The reverse 
of this is also true. Some houses 
find it necessary to have a dif- 
ferent set of salesmen for each 
class of trade. 

That story well illustrates the 
function of merchandising. It 


shows how, in this instance at 
least, a preliminary campaign of 
merchandising made way for a 
very successful advertising drive. 

Good merchandising makes the 
task of advertising easier. To use 
a foot-ball expression, it is adver- 
tising’s interference. It pushes the 
hostile elements out of the way. 
Just where a hostile element may 
be found is hard to say. 

A New England manufacturer 
of an inexpensive mechanical (e- 
vice found this element located, 
not out in the selling field where 
one would expect to find jit, but in 
an unimportant subdivision of one 
of the departments of the factory, 
He makes a good product, and it 
sells well. However, it gets out 
of repair easily. The manufac- 
turer expects this and so does the 
buyer. The manufacturer agrc<s 
to keep the device in repair for 
a year, and the buyer promises 
to send it in when it needs atten- 
tion. This arrangement worked 
satisfactorily until all of a sudden 
everything went to pieces. Deal- 
ers began to drop away in 
bunches. 

The cause of the trouble was 
not immediately apparent, so the 
advertising manager went out on 
the road to hound it down. Ina 
few days he had a very fine case 
against the repair department. It 
developed that the manager of this 
section was selling duplicate parts 
on the outside for his own benefit 
He had been doing this for years, 
but suddenly became overly am- 
bitious and got caught. With him 
out of the way. the merchandising 
highway was clear again. 


CLOSE RELATIONSHIP OF MERCHAN- 
DISING AND SALES 


Merchandising and sales man- 
agement are often so closely inter- 
twined that it is hard to tell one 
from the other. This thought is 
brought out by the experience of 
one very successful advertiser. | 
shall conceal the identity of his 
product by calling it dinner-ware 
The advertising of this concern 
had been doing its share and more. 
However, the sales force did not 
seem to be crowding maximum re- 
sults into its work. A sales con- 
vention was called and each man 
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E believe that men who 

know an advertising med- 
ium through their actual experi- 
ence in using it, are best equipped 
to assist others to use it. 


That is why our organization is 
entirely composed of men who 
have employed Poster Advertising 
with conspicuous success in, their 
former connections with large 
advertisers. 


If you care to avail yourself of the 
advice and counsel of such experienced 
advertising and merchandising men, 
they are at your service whenever you 
are interested in knowing what Poster 
Advertising can do for you, 


-RCHAN- 
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had to give a sample of his aver- 
age solicitation. It did not take 
the new sales director long to see 
that all the men had the same 
fault. They talked merchandise 
from the beginning of the sale to 
the end. Now the house has fine 
goods, but that is not the dis- 
tinctive thing about its proposition. 
The outstanding thing that the 
firm has to offer is an unusual 
policy, an ideal that no competitor 
begins to approach. That is what 
the men should have harped on. 
This company has a real plan for 
the retailer. It shows him how 
to merchandise their line scien- 
tifically. If he uses the plan, he 
is bound to make a success of the 
department. 

If the salesman sells the dealer 
on this policy, gets him to under- 
stand it fully and to have confi- 
dence in the house, it will not be 
necessary for him to sell the mer- 
chandise at all. The dealer will 
then know that his interests are 
identical with those of the manu- 
facturer and he will stop fussing 
about buying and instead will co- 
operate enthusiastically with the 
salesman in making up the order. 
By selling, not merchandise, but a 
merchandising idea, this concern 
has become the leader in its field, 
and it is a hotly competitive one, 
too. 

Very often a manufacturer 
doesn’t seem to have a single 
trouble of any kind. His business 
life is as serene as a dav in 
June. Advertising is pulling. Sales 
are excellent; profits satisfactory. 
Competitors are friendly and em- 
ployees contented. Not a cloud in 
sight. 


MERCHANDISING INVESTIGATION 
WAS TIMELY 


A merchandising analysis ,was 
made of a business of this type 
two or three years ago and forth- 
with the owner was given some- 
thing to worry about. His product 
was put up in solid form. The 
merchandising men _ discovered 
that a very substantial demand 
had grown up for something simi- 
lar in a liquid. Products of this 
kind were already coming on the 
market. People who were using 
the old product were well satisfied 


INK 


with it, but they wanted something 
else for slightly different uses, 
New uses had, by the way, re- 
cently developed. The contented 
manufacturer had previously 
heard rumors of this new demand, 
but he pooh-poohed the idea. He 
listened to the merchandising men, 
however. A liquid product was 
brought out and advertised, and it 
increased his sales over fifty per 
cent. The old product is booming 
better than ever, and content once 
more reigns in the establishment 

Determining what the appeal is 
that will sell the goods is a func- 
tion that belongs to merchandising. 
Literally hundreds of examples 
could be related in proof of this 
statement. It is something that 
comes up every time an advertis- 
ing campaign is planned. What is 
the master argument or the subtle 
suggestion that will sell the prod- 
uct? The success of the whole 
effort often hinges on finding the 
appeal that will take hold. 

Buyers of a certain implement 
seemed to prefer it to any of its 
competitors. The manufacturer of 
the device attributed this to sev- 
eral supposed points of superior- 
ity, but he was only guessing. He 
did not know the real reason. A 
new advertising manager was en- 
gaged, and made up his mind that 
he would find out why his product 
seemed to have the preference 
among certain buyers. When he 
went to a number of buyers and 
asked them why, they replied that 
the edges of the discs on his ma- 
chine wore better. That gave him 
the cue. 

After much investigating, he 
found that his discs were sharp- 
ened by an entirely different proc- 
ess. Engineers gave him _ the 
technical reasons for the advan- 
tages of this process. This infor- 
mation was made the basis of an 
entirely new kind of advertising 
for that industry. Instead of 
“messes of words,” as in the past, 
live, interesting facts are now pre- 
sented. Prospects are being told 
of the advantages of the product 
and do not have to find them ott 
for themselves, as was the case 
formerly. 

The merchandising man never 
knows what sort of a condition he 
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vill go up against next. The 
rroblems that he has to deal with 
ire so varied that his work can 
never lack spice. A well-known 
Chicago advertiser had opened up 
an Eastern territory. The sales- 
men started a large number of ac- 
counts in a short time, and the sit- 
1ation looked promising. However, 
it was soon found that the adver- 
tising in this new territory, de- 
spite the good distribution, was 
not producing. The dealers evi- 
dently were not co-operating with 
ihe manufacturer. Why? No one 
knew. A sales diagnostician was 
told to examine the sick territory. 
His favorite method is to run 
over the order sheets as they come 
in, and grasp every fact that they 
contain. 

Within a week, he had isolated 
the microbe that caused the trou- 
ble. Ninety per cent of the orders 
that were coming from the new 
territory were ridiculously small. 
In the aggregate they bulked large, 
but individually they amounted to 
nothing. The dealers were giv- 
ing them as the easiest method to 
get rid of the salesmen, and the 
latter were accepting them under 
the impression that this first trip 
over the territory it was more im- 
portant to get a little of the prod- 
uct into each store than to try to 
sell a large bill to only an occa- 
sional retailer. Of course, the 
merchants did not enthuse over 
these small shipments. Most of 
them forgot about having the 
goods. 

The problem was solved by get- 
ting up a minimum order. The 
dealer had to take that much 
or nothing. This necessitated a 
greater selling effort on the part 
of the salesmen. Under the new 
plan they did not sell quite so 
many orders, but the firm had the 
satisfaction of knowing that the 
dealers who placed an order for 
this quantity were really sold and 
that they would push a line in 
which they had so much money in- 
vested. Probably this plan woula 
not be practicable for every manu- 
facturer, but it was just what was 
needed in this particular case. 

These illustrations reveal some 
of the importance which merchan- 
dising has today in the eyes of 


intelligent business men. Some- 
times, as we have said, the stum- 
bling block which prevents success 
is a little thing—so little that no- 
body can see it until the merchan- 
dise man turns his microscope on 
it. Sometimes it is a great big 
abuse which has grown up with 
the business and has been there 
so long that familiarity has bred 
contempt. In either case, some 
understanding of what merchan- 
dising is and does will help greatly 
when the business man goes about 
it to set things right. 


Russell R. Whitman Buys New 
York “Commercial” 


Russell R. Whitman, managing di- 
rector of the Audit Bureau of Circu- 
lations, has purchased the New York 
Commercial and will become publisher 
of the paper. He has resigned from 
the management of the A. B. C. Mer- 
cer P. Moseley, the former owner of 
the Commercial, will remain a member 
of the board of directors. 

Mr. Whitman has been managing di- 
rector of the A. B. C. since its organ- 
ization in 1914, and was largely im- 
strumental in bringing together the 
various interests which led to the Bu- 
reau’s organization. He had been pub- 
lisher of the Boston American for five 
years previous to 1914, and before that 
was associated with Kansas City papers. 


Succeeds Robinson Murray 


Trescot Goode, assistant in the ad- 
vertising department of the Elliott-Fish- 
er Company, Harrisburg, Pa., has been 
appointed advertising manager to suc- 
ceed Robinson Murray, who has been 
called for service in the Officers’ Train- 
ing Camp at Fort Oglethorpe, Ga. 

Before going with the Elliott-Fisher 
Company last January, Mr. Goode was 
in charge of the advertising of the Indi- 
vidual Drinking Cup Company. 


Saunier in Auto Sales Depart- 
ment 


Edward E. Saunier, former advertis- 
ing manager of Eastern Motors, Inc., 
has become connected with the sales 
department of the Simplex Automobile 
Company, New York. 

Before joining the Eastern Motors, 
Mr. Saunier had been with Colgate & 
Co. and Columbia Graphophone Co., and 
was advertising manager of the Ameri- 
can Hosiery Company. 


Currier with Berrien-Durstine 


Everett R. Currier has been placed 
in charge of the art work and printing 
of Berrien-Durstine, Inc., New York. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Le commercial development of the 
Pacific Coast has been without parallel. 
We have had intimate appreciation of this 
fact through the growth of an important 
branch of our Company in San Francisco 
for the past twenty-five years. The future 
of the Far West looks even brighter than 
the past, particularly as a field for national 
advertising. 


To take advantage of the importance 
of this opportunity, we are establishing a 
Butterick advertising headquarters in San 
Francisco with Mr. James A. Townsend 
as resident manager for the Pacific Coast. 


Mr. Townsend has been with this Com- 
pany for eleven years, the last six of which 
he has been manager of the Western ter- 
ritory with headquarters in Chicago. The 
Butterick Company considers itself par- 
ticularly fortunate in having a man of 
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Mr. Townsend’s ability, experience and 
mature judgment to take charge of this 
important development work on the 
Pacific Coast. 


Mr. Edmund Carrington, for twelve 
years with the Butterick Publishing Com- 
pany, the past four years as manager of 
the New England territory with head- 
quarters in Boston, is transferred and put 


in charge of the Middle West with head- 


quarters in Chicago. 


Mr. George Terrien, well known to 
New England advertising interests for the 
past five years and at present with our 


New York office, will be transferred to 


Boston. 


These changes will be in effect early 


in September. 


THE 
BUTTERICK PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
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Concentrate, 
Dominate! 


To concentrate your publicity where 
it will most enable you to Dominate 
today’s most responsive market, 
concentrate your appropriation in 
The Farm Journal. 


Use pages, use double-spreads— 
get the same dominance in your line 
that The Farm Journal enjoys among 
all farm papers. 


Get out your trusty A. B. C. figures, 

compare the full-paid, all-paid cir- 

culations of all the papers in your 

best territories—and then buy The 

Farm Journal, for only its Million 
Concentrated Circulation will en- = 
able you to Concentrate, and to Bina 
Dominate. will 
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\Why Black Cat Fall Campaign 
Will Bear Down on Trade-mark 


Coripany Sees Need of Laying Foundation to Meet After-the-War 


Uncertainties 


i Black Cat Textiles Com- 
pany is appropriating a lar- 
ger sum for adverrising invest- 
mett this year than ever before 
in the history of its combined 
mil's. This decision to redouble 
advertising effort was brought 
about by the company’s conviction 
that the present situation of 
“value uncertainties” affords a 
psychological opportunity to ex- 
ploit standard merchandise as 
sound after-the-war business in- 
surance. This month in weekly 
magazines and women’s publica- 
tions, and later in dominating 
newspaper space in selected cities, 
the company is launching a new 
campaign deliberately planned to 
focus public interest on Black Cat 
trade-marks. 

Behind the planning of this 
campaign is the problem that is 
taking the interest of every for- 
ward-looking business. Will af- 
ter-the-war conditions bring in- 
creased competition or orders 
which strain the limits of pro- 
duction? To the Black Cat Tex- 
tiles Company the solution of the 
problem depends largely upon the 
enterprise of advertisers in taking 
advantage of what appear to be 
unfortunate market conditions, 
and turning them to future good 
will. 

Straws in the wind are begin- 
ning to show the stress on mer- 
chandising principles. Backed to 
the wall by scarcity of raw mate- 
rials and rising costs, the tempta- 
tio. of “quality doctoring” begins 
to work in all lines. In some in- 
stances quality is altered to hold 
down prices, in others to conserve 
supplies, and in others to reap ex- 
orlitant profits at current market 
prices for standard materials. 
Th: manufacturer with no ex- 
plc red trade-marks to respect, or 
go.d will to sustain, often yields 
to .emptation which offers a way 
ou: of perplexing difficulty. 


and Problems 


In this juggling of values for 
the consumer, however, the Black 
Cat Textiles Company sees for 
the future a wave of consumer 
appreciation and _ after-the-war 
business for advertised, standard- 
ized, trade-marked products. “We 
feel that the unusual conditions 
prevailing to-day,” says H. M. Ap- 
pel, of the company, “offer to ev- 
ery manufacturer of standard- 
ized, advertised merchandise an 
opportunity to impress upon the 
consuming public in a manner 
never to be forgotten during 
the buying life of present gen- 
erations the fact that a nationally 
known trade-mark gives quality 
insurance during times of ex- 
traordinary stress when a dollar 
spent on unknown goods will not 
produce even its current value. 

“The consumer who pays a dol- 
lar for merchandise expects a dol- 
lar value in return. If he gets it 
he is merely satisfied. If to-day, 
however, he fails to get it, he will 
appreciate real dollar, for ‘dollar 
value all the more if he finds it 
in another brand to-morrow. If 
a manufacturer takes this oppor- 
tunity to create new customers for 
his products among those who are 
dissatisfied, these new customers 
should stick longer than those 
acquired in normal times.” 


SHORT COURSES IN TRADE-MARKS 


after-the-war 


In staging its 
campaign, however, the company 
is not investing its increased ap- 
propriation with the idea of pa- 


tiently accumulating consumer 
good will. Instead, the advertis- 
ing makes an aggressive effort to 
inspire immediate good will by 
featuring prominently the com- 
pany’s trade-marks and _ selling 
their importance to the consumer. 

For example, one advertisement 
is headed “These Trade-Marks 
Guarantee Quality,” and jointly 


, features the trade-marks of Black 
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Cat hosiery and Cooper’s Ben- 
nington underwear in a double- 
page spread. The importance of 
trade-marks is then carried home 
to the reader by brief editorials 
on trade-mark value to the manu- 
facturer and protection to the con- 
sumer. 

“The manufacturer who trade- 
marks his output,” says the edito- 
rial featuring Cooper’s Benning- 
ton underwear, “obligates himself 
to maintain quality that his repu- 
tation may be an asset.” On the 


opposite page of the spread, the 
Black Cat hosiery trade-mark is 
featured in the same way. 
sure of value,” 


hese Trade Marks 


“To be 
says this edito- 


OOPER’ 
/BENNINGTON( 
_ Spring Needle Underweat 


trade-marks. In each piece 
copy, the trade name of Coop:r’ 
Spring Needle underwear 
Black Cat hosiery is featured, 
that if interesting illustrations 

to arrest attention, the pass 
reader will at least be given 
impression of the company’s tr 
names. Timely interest is injec 
into the advertising of the unce 
wear by giving it a distinct m 
tial note. In this particular, 
copy writer has been able to : 
color to the familiar athletic i 
lustrations used by most under- 
wear advertisers in demonstrat | 
the features and comfort of their 
garments. “Astride the wheel 


Guarantee Quality 


Reinforced Silk Hosiery 


Black One Tex aaites Co, 


ONE OF THE ADVERTISEMENTS THAT WILL POINT ATTENTION TO TRADE-MARKS 


rial, “the thinking buyer will in- 
sist on goods of known origin— 
trade-marked products of unvary- 
ing value.” From there the copy 
turns to the company’s fidelity to 
its trade-mark standards of qual- 
ity. “For thirty years,” the copy 
explains, “the manufacturers of 
Black Cat have made, and Black 
Cat dealers have offered the pub- 
lic, a hosiery of unfailing serv- 
ice. Men, women and children 
have learned to expect a quality 
which never deviated from a fixed 
high standard. Black Cat reputa- 
tion has become not only a great 
asset, but a great responsibility.” 

Attention values are carefully 
studied (1roughout the campaign 
in featuring trade names and 


horse of a plunging field piece,” 
says one advertisement, “guiding a 
tractor plow, or training a_bat- 
tleship’s guns, three thousand feet 
o’erhead, or knee-deep in trench 
mud; bombing an outpost or buy- 
ing supplies, wherever you find 
American manhood, you wil! also 
find real appreciation for Coop- 
er’s Bennington Spring Needle 
underwear.” 

Care also has been taken by the 
agency in charge of the advertis- 
ing to make certain that the con- 
pany’s dealer organization will un- 
derstand the purpose of the “af- 
ter-the-war-campaign” and tie up 
to it in their local efforts. To this 
end, a portfolio of the advert's- 
ing has been prepared to show 
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th: advantage of selling adver- 
tid standardized merchandise 
u.der war-time conditions. 
Ti roughout the portfolio are 
peges of educational and effort- 
st mulating editorials. “Your 
profit is on the last one-third of 
; ur line,” explains one editorial. 
“Il the goods you've sold before 
hive gone to pay back the total 
original purchase price, the store 
expense and the overhead. On 
the last one-third is where you 
make your money. If you finish 
the season with a bunch of “shelf- 
clingers” you’ve lost a goodly part 
of your profits, and you’ve sim- 
ply been swapping dollars on the 
earlier sales. Merchants who sell 
Black Cat hosiery and Cooper’s 
3cnnington underwear, enjoy sure 
profits because nearly half a cen- 
tury of consumer confidence is be- 
hind the merchandise.” 

Such is the plan behind the fall 
campaign of the company. While 
after-the-war conditions are a 
matter of discussion with many 
manufacturers, ‘to this company 
they have been a matter calling 
for action. Where a certain por- 
tion of profits had been religious- 
ly re-invested in previous years 
for business insurance, it looked 
like good business this year to in- 
crease the amount in revamping 
present conditions to protect the 
future. 

[t occurred to the company, as 
it will to broad-visioned advertis- 
ers in other lines, that times of 
“quality disturbance” are the 
best times for quality assurance. 
As the company sized up the situ- 
ation, variable quality in unex- 
plouited brands provided the best 
reason on earth for exploiting 
quality represented in Black Cat 
trade-marks. It is pretty evident 
thit when “peace terms” are de- 
clared, the plan will have accumu- 
lated -good will for Black Cat 
tr:de-marks at less cost than 
would be possible in normal times. 


3. E. Mays Advanced By 
Cusack 


E. Mays has been appointed man- 
ag.’ of the publicity and promotion de- 
pai.Lment of the Thomas Cusack Com- 
pa: y, Chicago. 


Newspaper Publishers Organize 
a Paper Company 


The Publishers’ Paper Company, with 
a nominal capital of $25,000, has been 
organized in New York by members 
of the American Newspaper Publish- 
ers’ Association, to manufacture and 
sell news-print and wood pulp. The 
officers are: A. G. McIntyre, president 
and treasurer; Emil M. Scholz, pub- 
lisher of the "Evening Post, vice-presi- 
dent; and Krank W. Frazier, secretary. 
The names of those constituting the 
board of directors have not yet been 
announced. Mr. Scholz told a_ repre- 
sentative of Printers’ Ink that the first 
aim of the company will be to supply 
the small publishers with flat sheet 
paper. By the last of December it is 
expected that 25,000 tons in ail will be 
distributed, the bulk of it coming from 
the Harmsworth Canadian mills, the 
product of which will be handled under 
contract. The price at which it will de 
sold will be less than the present market 
figure. The company wiil not be oper- 
ated for the purpose of making money 
for its stockholders. The general man- 
agement of the company wiil be under 
the direction of the executive commit- 
tee, consisting of Elbert H. Baker, 
president and general manager of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer; F. P. Glass, 
editor of the Birmingham (Ala.) News, 
and Emil M. Scholz, publisher of the 
New York Evening Post. The offices 
of the company are located in the World 
Building. 


First Issue of “American Khaki- 
land” Next Month 


American Khakiland, to be published 
semi-monthly at Tacoma, Wash., in the 
interests of the National Army, will 
issue its first number immediately after 


_mobilization. 


The officers of the publishing .com- 
pany are: Norman E. Beck, president 
and business manager; W. W. Wood- 
bridge, vice-president and managing 
editor; John T. Smith, secretary and 
treasurer. Mr. Beck has been with the 
Izzard Company, and before that pub- 
lished a weekly military journal in Can- 
ada. Mr. Woodbridge was advertising 
manager of the Westcoast Lumberman, 
and Mr. Smith has been associated with 
Tacoma publications. 


McJunkin Agency Has Cleve- 
land Branch 


The Wm. D. McJunkin Advertising 
Agency, Chicago, has opened a Cleve- 
land branch, which will be under the di- 
rect charge of E. E. Wagner as vice- 
president and general manager. Mr. 
Wagner has been advertising manager 
of the East Ohio Gas Company and was 
previously in the publicity department 
of the F. B. Stearns Automobile Com- 
pany and in the editoriak departments of 
the Cleveland Press and Leader-News. 
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Newspaper Planned for Army 
ao | 
Camps 

John Stuart Bryan, of the Richmond 
(Va.) News-Leader, and a member cf 
the executive council of the Interna- 
tional Y. M A., is arranging for the 
publication of an army camp weekly 
newspaper for Fort Oglethorpe and 
Chickamauga Park. This paper will be 
printed at the Chattanooga Times plant. 
All composition will be done in the 
Times composing room and the print- 
ing on the regular presses of the Times: 
No charge will be made for this work 
excepting the cost of white paper upon 
which the news is to be printed. All 
composition, stereotyping and pressroom 
expenses will be donated. 

Mr. Bryan has been delegated by the 
council to arrange for the publication 
of similar papers in or near every army 
camp in the southeastern department. 

The paper will be eight pages. It will 
contain cartoons furnished by some syn- 
dicate and several pages of. other syndi- 
cated matter. The other pages will be 
news gathered in the camp and about 
matters of interest to the men in the 
camp. The papers are not to be sold, 
but circulated free among the men in 
training or at the post. 

Competent writers, editors and other 
staff members will be employed or ap- 
pointed. News items about happenings 


in one camp probably will be traded to 
papers in other camps if the items are 
of interest there.—Bulletin of S.N.P. A. 


Advertising to Help People 
Solve War Problems 


The Chicago Tribune is running a 
series of advertisements on Tuesday and 
Friday of each week under the general 
head, “A National Problem of Conduct.” 
The new conditions which are confront- 
ing the country and its inhabitants by 
reason of the war will be discussed, the 
idea being to help readers of the paper 
solve some of the problems that have 
arisen. 
my salary—my wages —while my coun- 
try is at war?’ is the main question 
that is discussed in the first advertise- 
ments of the series. 

One advertisement 
Economical in War Time” 
lows: 

“Economy must be judged in the 
light of common sense. 

“Intelligent economy can help this na- 
tion conserve every atom of food, labor 
and wealth; stupid economy can lead the 
nation only to disaster. 

“Intelligent economy is based on care, 
not acquisitiveness; it means prudence, 
not hoarding; thrift, not parsimony. 

“Money should be used carefully; it 
should be spent wisely. Quantities should 
be retained; standards maintained. Ex- 
travagant economy has no defense. The 
evidence shows that this country is pass- 
ing from a stage of ordinary prosperity 
to one that is to be extraordinary. 

“The proof ts all about us. In this 
country in former days the spending of 


headed ‘Being 
reads as fol- 


“How shall I use my income— 


INK 


millions heralded national prosperi y; 
to-day the spending is of billions. 

“What a pay roll! The golden deli xe 
is about to tlood us everywhere. Work 
will be piled up before us—for all 0 
us. So much is to be done that all «ur 
energy, all our strength, all our ‘e. 
sources will have to be conserved or 
the larger tasks. 

“The trend of public activities shc ys 
that standards of living, established af er 
generations of progress, will not be n 
periled. Economize—intelligently.”’ 


John E. Linihan’s New 
Position 


John E. Linihan has resigned as si es 
and advertising counsellor for the Al rt 
& McGuire Company, of Brooklyn, to 
become general sales manager of ‘he 
National Grape Juice Company, of 
Brockton, N. Y. He will be retained in 
an advisory capacity by the Brooklyn 
preserving house. 

The National Grape Juice Company 
was formed late last year and _ start«d 
business about the first of January. It 
controls the entire sales of the Randull 
Grape Juice Company, of Ripley, N. Y. 
the. Fremont Grape Juice Company, of 
Fremont, Ohio; Du Belle Grape Juice 
Company, of Silver Creek, N: Y., and 
other companies. 


Woolworth Sells Watermelons 


The Woolworth store at Montgomery, 
Ala., recently placed on sale several 
hundred watermelons, every one of 
which was sold. The melons were pu 
in the window primarily to attract at- 
tention, but it was soon found that 
passers-by were as prompt to buy from 
the chain store as they would have been 
from fruit vendors. 


H. H. Charles on Advisory 
Board 


H. H. Charles has been made a mem- 
ber of the National Advertising Advis- 
ory Board for the New York district. 
Other members of the Board ave Collin 
Armstrong, chairman; William T. Mul- 
laly, Lee Olwell, Francis H. S:sson and 
George W. Hopkins. 


Fruit Papers Combine 


The Fruit Grower, Joseph, Mo., 
has been purchased by Samuel Adanis, 
publisher of the American Fruit Grower, 
Charlottesville, Va., and merged with 
that publication. The publication ofiice 
will be in Chicago, with eastern and 
western headquarters at Charlottesv:!le 
and Kansas City, respectively. 


Sherman K. Ellis Gozs With 
“Metropolitan” 


Sherman K. Ellis, for nearly th:ee 
years with Collier’s, has joined the stafl 
of the Metropolitan. 
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“The Consumer 
and Confusion 








Probably no one idea with regard to advertising is surrounded 
by more confusion of thought than the idea identified by the phrase 
“«dvertising to the consumer.” : 


Especially when media are being selected. 

And the most remarkable aspect of this is that such confused 
thinking is at least as prevalent among advertising agencies as it is 
anong advertisers. 

If you can get to the bottom of the viewpoint of the average 
man using this phrase you will generally find that he is visualizing 
“the consumer” as the whole public; that he is thinking of con- 
sumption as home consumption, that he is considering the home 
and its residents as the Alpha and Omega of “consumer demand.” 

He generally classes media published especially for the service 
of business men as “trade journals.” 

He overlooks the fact that an enormous portion of the manu- 
factured products of this country are consumed in the processes of 
business. ‘That in thousands of lines, from adding machines to 
steam shovels, from machine tools to motor trucks, nearly all the 
demand is from business consumers, ‘That the railway, the public 
utility, the factory, the industrial plant are consumers of products 
just as surely as individuals are consumers of clothes, shoes and 
foodstuffs. 

In the enormous departments of business where engineering is a 
factor the consumers are served by and depend for service upon 
business papers such as the 


McGraw-Hill Publications 


Serve a Buying Power Aggregating Billions of Dollars Annually 


Power Coal Age The Contractor 

Electrical World American Machinist Engineering News-Record 
Electric Railway Journal Electrical Merchandising 

Envineering and Mining Journal Metallurgical and Chemical Engineering 


All Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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DVERTISING directed to farmers 
MUST be technically correct. The 


farmer is critical. 


if you picture a tractor, or a silo, or a barn, 
x any of the intricate paraphernalia of soil 
‘ultivation, it must bear the close analysis 
»f men who resent errors. 


[his knowledge can NOT be obtained super- 
ficially. An artist should draw out of his 
own shrewd knowledge of farming and 
modern equipment. 


There never was a time when Farms 
and Farming meant more to a Nation— 
and the advertiser. Mr. J. H.. Knicker- 
bocker is in charge of our farm journal 
designing. His work has been highly 
commended by the Orange Judd 
Company and other leading farm 
publications. 


ASS CEIATION 
ARTISTS 
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Buying Paper Is a Business 
In Itself 


We know a man who has spent a 
lifetime in the paper business yet 
who could not qualify as a Ber- 
mingham & Seaman representative. 
He had a good knowledge of paper 
but it hadn’t been brought down 
to date. 


Keeping tab on the paper situation 
these days is a business in itself, 
and there are very few men who are 
thoroughly posted and able to look 
ahead with any assurance. 


As operators of some of the biggest 
mills in the country, as exclusive 
agents for others, and as represen- 
tatives for many more we have an 
intimate knowledge of immediate 
conditions. This knowledge we are 
always glad to place at the disposal 
of our customers. 


There is a Bermingham & Seaman 
office in every advertising center. 
It will pay you well to get our sug- 
gestions before deciding any im- 
portant paper question. 


BERMINGHAM & SEAMAN CO. 


Paper Manufacturers 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Continental-Commercial Nat’ Fifth Avenue Building 
Bank Building 200 Fifth Ave. 


St. Louis Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Milwaukee _ Detroit 














How Armour Meets Shortage of 
Salesmen by Mail-Order Selling 


Other Advertisers Are Also Turning to the Mails for Relief From War 
Conditions 


Q’ALES managers all over the 
‘J country—in every line of 
husiness—are giving considerable 
attention these days to maintain- 
ing volume in the face of war 
shortage of salesmen and greater 
difficulties in travel. In some sec- 
tions train service has been re- 
duced to one train each way a 
day. Salesmen cannot make their 
territories as rapidly as formerly 
and manufacturers are counting 
the cost in increased selling ex- 
pense. These conditions will be- 
come more acute as the draft be- 
gins to thin the selling ranks 
and more and more passenger 
trains are withdrawn to permit 
handling of freight. The fall 
rush is sure to see the problem 
brought to a head. What is a 
sales executive to do? 

This question was put up to 
a number of prominent sales 
managers in the country by 
representatives of Printers’ INK. 
The consensus of opinion was 
that greater use is to be made of 
direct-mail matter. Armour & 
Company, in addition to their reg- 
ular advertising, are planning to 
invest $100,000 this fall in a di- 
rect campaign to the dealer. The 
H. W. Gossard Company, manu- 
iacturer of corsets, is planning to 
aid its “train-stalled” sales repre- 
sentatives with vigorous direct-or- 
cer solicitation. Sales managers 
ior other concerns assert that di- 
rect orders will be solicited more 
venerally than ever before, not 
only in stimulating sales, but for 
the psychological effect on the 
cealer between the calls of the 
~vlesmen,. 

While their $100,000 dealer drive 

in preparation, Armour & Com- 
juny are already backing the 

les organization by a carefully 
vised mail-order department, 
signed to encourage mail-order 
iying by dealers. Like a great 
‘jany other concerns with ex- 


tended territories, the company 
had the problem of “fine-comb- 
ing” the territory without in- 
creasing selling costs. Every- 
where there were small towns and 
villages “too small to work” or 
too far removed from the sales- 
man’s route to be economically 
covered. Dealers once obtained 
in these territories were “stolen” 
by jobbers or other competitors 
between the calls of the sales- 
men. And as a result selling 
costs were duplicated on almost 
every trip. Yet in these terri- 
tories the aggregate business rep- 
resented a substantial volume and 
Armour & Company determined 
not to lose it. About a year ago 
a “direct-order” department for 
dealers was opened. 

The organization and operation 
of this department are of peculiar 
significance at this time, when 
advertisers in all lines of busi- 
ness selling the retailer direct are 
finding it increasingly difficult to 
reach the outlying markets eco- 
nomically with personal salesmen, 
and are looking more and more 
in the direction of direct-mail and 
trade-paper advertising for relief. 


DETAILS OF ARMOUR PLAN 


In laying out the plan of opera- 
tion for the direct-order depart- 
ment the management avoided the 
mistake so often made by large 
advertisers, and went ahead on 
the presumption that they were 
not nearly so well known as they 
had a right to suppose they were. 
They did not presume that be- 
cause they had spent many mil- 
lions of dollars in advertising 
every crossroad storekeeper was 
familiar with the Armour repu- 
tation and policies and the qual- 
ity behind the company label. 
As with the salesman turned loose 
in a new territory, the first step 
in the campaign was to establish 


a foundation of confidence. 
25 
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To this end giant broadsides 
were mailed out to the list where 
it was desired to develop mail- 
order buying. One of these broad- 
sides, for instance, developed the 
argument that “You are just as 
close to Armour’s as you are to 
a mailbox.” This circular showed 
a spectacular bird’s-eye view of 
the Chicago plant. It went on 
to tell the dealer what this plant 
stood for; what it meant to him 
in increased profits, and then told 
him just what to do to become 
a regular Armour mail customer. 

The objection so often ad- 
vanced by dealers for not buying 
by mail—their desire to counsel 
with a salesman before ordering 
—was disposed of by pointing out 
that in the new direct-order de- 
partment was a salesman who un- 
derstands the complete Armour 
line. “It will be the duty of this 
expert salesman,” the announce- 
ment stated, “to see that you are 
absolutely satisfied with every 
transaction.” Customers of this 
department, it was pointed out, 
would get “the same service they 
would get if they were where 
our salesmen could call on them 
every week.” 

Other broadsides took up vari- 
ous points of the Armour policy, 
incidentally putting the dealer 
through a short course of mer- 
chandising. Thus one circular 
discussed the “One-Price Policy.” 
“We're too big to have more than 
one price” was the red scare line. 
This thought was elaborated in 
the copy. “When you buy from 
Armour you buy at world prices 
uninfluenced by anything except 
the universal law of supply and 
demand. . . . There is no taking 
advantage of local conditions for 
the sake of added profit. There 
is no opportunity to pinch an 
extra dollar out of you because 
in your community a certain ar- 
ticle is scarce and “in demand.” 


TYING UP WITH THE. ADVERTISING 


But throughout the whole cam- 
paign was a skilful appeal to the 
little storekeeper to line up with 


a big, national institution and 
place its reputation squarely back 
of his own. That was how the 
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advertising was capitalized. Not: 
how it was given a small-towi 
flavor: “Your customers read 
about these delicious food:; 
when they take a trip they fin 
them served at the best hotes 
and restaurants, or in the homs 
of their friends.” The dealer-c: - 
operation angle was also brouglt 
into play with telling effect ly 
pointing out to the small-town 
storekeeper that once he became 
an Armour customer he was e'- 
titled to a large number of ai- 
tistic and expensive store sign,, 
features, novelties and literature 
of all kinds—the same kind cf 
advertising matter that he saw 
in the big city stores. “There ‘s 
no reason,” urges this preliminary 
circular, “why you should not 
offer your customers all the higl- 
grade quality products that Ar- 
mour is constantly advertising in 
the magazines, newspapers and 
on the billboards.” Then it goes 
on to develop the quick turnover, 
large-variety argument. 

Through the use of circulars 
of this kind the company is now 
in intimate touch each week with 
hundreds of isolated merchants 
and has developed a volume of 
dealer good will that is illus- 
trated month to month by busi- 
ness gains in the “direct-order” 
department. And so, with that 
encouragement, the company is 
confident of reducing selling re- 
sistance on its general line when 
its big direct campaign is launched 
this fall to dealers in general 
markets. 

The point made by the H. W. 
Gossard Company, of Chicago, in 
discussing its proposed direct-or- 
der department in the sale of cor- 
sets was that by a well develop: 
system of dealer service, the pl: 
could be used by manufacture 
in maintaining an entente cordia!e 
with their exclusive agents. F: 
example, manufacturers with v1- 
ried lines find that pampered ex 
clusive dealers expect too fr°- 
quent calls to “fill in” deplet 
stocks with certain items or siz:s. 
Delays in filling in are sometim «: 
resented by selling substitu‘ :s 
temporarily or switching agenci's 
altogether. 
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[his plan can be utilized, how- 
e\er, not only to maintain friendly 
dialer relations, but actually to 
s\vell volume as is illustrated by 
the success of a large shoe manu- 
f; cturer—Selz, Schwab & Com- 
pny, of Chicago and Pittsburgh. 


I} CREASES MERCHANDISING OPPOR- 
TUNITIES 


Fhe Selz, Schwab plan of direct 
biying is based on the use of 
semi-annual catalogues. But along 
with the catalogue plan is a deal- 
er service to show the dealer that 
the catalogue plan is designed, not 
oly to help him keep up a rep- 
resentative stock of styles and 
sizes in the absence of a sales- 
man, but also to enable him to 
do a better business on a smaller 
capital investment. An editorial 
in one catalogue makes the com- 
pany’s policy clear. 

“Hundreds of shoe dealers,” 
says the copy, “through our ad- 
vice have solved the problem of 
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how to turn their stocks from 
four to six times a year, with 
an investment often one-half to 
one-third that of a dealer doing 
business the old way. We taught 
him how to buy conservatively, 
to buy from one house only, to 
size up his best sellers every Mon- 
day during the heavy selling sea- 
son, to manipulate his: stock so 
scientifically that the end of each 
seasun finds the small remainder 
of each season’s stock worth 
practically one hundred cents on 
the dollar. He has been spared 
the disaster of unprofitable clear- 
ing sales.” 

After selling the dealer on the 
merchandising value of the cata- 
logue, the company proceeds first 
to make it easy for him to order 
and then to see that his mail or- 
ders will receive unusual atten- 
tion. To this end, perforated 
pages of postal cards are inserted 
throughout the catalogue. These 
cards, it is explained to the dealer, 





George L Dyer Company 
4.2 Broadway 
New York 


@ 


Newspaper, Magazine 
and Street Car Advertising 


Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 
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are for rush orders and “will 
receive the same attention as a 
telegram.” 


QUICK SERVICE AN ORDER-STIMU- 
LATOR 


An important point brought out 
by another sales manager was the 
attitude of the dealer in discrimi- 
nating- between the personal equa- 
tion of the salesman and the in- 
stitutional service of the manufac- 
turer. Quite naturally, a sales- 
man makes promises and_ the 
dealer expects him to be personal- 
ly responsible in the adjustment 
of complaints. It was pointed out, 
under the circumstances, that 
quick reliable order filling and 
shipping service would go far in 
reducing the personal element and 
at the same time stimulate in- 
terest in consistent ordering by 
mail. How this suggestion works 
out in practice is demonstrated by 
the “train despatching system” em- 
ployed by Selz, Schwab & Com- 
pany in backing up their direct- 
order solicitation. A page from 
the company’s catalogue explains 
the plan. 

“If you have had experience 
with our train despatching sys- 
tem of handling mail orders,” 
says the copy, “you realize we 
handle them differently from the 
old-fashioned way usually in 
vogue. 

“We agree to ship any mail 
order within twelve working 
hours from the time of its re- 
ceipt, providing we have the 
goods in stock, or we will forfeit 
one dollar on each line not so 
shipped, regardless of the size 
of the order. The progress of 
every mail order through the 
house is recorded by an elec- 
trically controlled time stamp 
which registers the exact minute 
it passes through each depart- 
ment, and when the invoice is 
mailed this slip is attached to 
show you just how your order 
was handled. If this is the kind 
of service you would appreciate, 
we would welcome your mail or- 
ders.” 

What has the operation of this 
direct-order department accom- 
plished? Aside from keeping 4 
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list of some 30,000 dealers en- 
thusiastically loyal to the line and 
with up-to-date stocks, it has 
solved the problem—at least so iar 
as Selz, Schwab & Company are 
concerned—of covering an expan- 
sive dealer market with a limited 
number of salesmen. Instead of 
figuring salesmen’s expense ac- 
counts and answering dealer coi- 
plaints because of infrequent 
calls, the company receives, in tie 
height of the consumer buying 
season, from 1,200 to 2,000 orders 
a day through the mail. 

The fear of competitive per- 
sonal salesmanship, of course, 
has been a big problem to manu- 
facturers who previously have 
considered the advisability of a 
direct-mail department. Under 
the new turn of affairs one sell- 
ing organization is no better off 
than another. There is, of course, 
nothing new in backing up sales- 
men with direct-order depart- 
ments. War-time conditions, how- 
ever, give the plan new possibili- 
ties. With a proper degree of 
safety, most manufacturers can 
now educate their dealers to de- 
pend less upon salesmen and to 
do more buying by mail. 


Urge Congressmen to Oppose 
Zone System Measure 


Messages 
Printers and 
is the title of a 
series of five folders, the first of which 
was mailed to the members of Congress 


“Important and Urgent 
From Leading Publishers, 


Labor Organizations” 


last week. They present in condensed 
form some of the facts brought to the 
attention of the United States Senate 
Committee on Finance, at the hearings 
held May 14 and 15, on the proposed 
increase in second-class postage recom 
mended by the Ways and Means Com 
mittee of the House of Representatives 
as a part of the War Revenue Bill. It 
is hoped that an impression will be mide 
upon the Congressmen so that they will 
eliminate the section providing for the 
adoption of the zone system of second- 
class postage rates from the measur: 


American Chicle Appoints Sales 
Manager 


John F. Bresnahan will become sles 
and advertising manager of the Ammti- 
can Chicle Company, New York, Sep- 
tember Ist. He has been associa‘ed 
with the American News Company, ‘he 
Butterick Company, Every Week, and 
more recently with the Literary Dig:st. 
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Christmas Is Coming! 


_ 1917 Christmas buying will be the 
biggest ever—generous buying for a 
million boys ‘in camp and at the front. 


Judge’s Christmas Number will be 
distributed on November 28th— plenty of 
time to give suggestions for Christmas 
presents. 


Judge’s circulation is the largest in 
the humorous field—and at less cost per 


line. 


J udge 


The Happy Medium 
Boston New York Chicago 
LUTHER D. FERNALD, ADVERTISING MANAGER 
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HMM SSHSHSSHORSSSoSesgaees 


This Booklet May Enable 
You To Increase The 
Sale Of Your Goods 


OT by increasing your adver- 
tising but by a readjustment 
of your advertising and selling 

methods to meet and overcome con- 
ditions in the two markets for trade- 
marked products. 





It conclusively shows that there are 
two markets—the country at large is 
one, and New York City and environs 
is the other. 


You may be reaching the first effec- 
tively, but the second contains 1/13 of 
the population of the United States, 
and about 304% of the buying power— 
this second market you are not cover- 
ing effectively. 


The booklet does not make any 


recommendations—it merely states 
the results of a disinterested investiga- 
tion. It is yours without obligation, 


for the asking. 


Frank V. — & Co. 


114 Wooster Street 
New York City 
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Advertising Helps Raise 10,000 
Harvesters in Week 


P-ovince of Ontario, Faced With Unusual Crop Conditions, Completes 
Successful Drive to Insure Gathering of Every Bushél 


4 SUCCESSFUL campaign to 
ja raise a temporary but ur- 
g. itly needed labor supply was re- 
c itly put through by the Govern- 
mnt of the Province of Ontario, 
(nada. In a week’s time 10,000 
men were secured to help harvest 
the Province’s crops, and advertis- 
ing played an important part in 
securing this result. 

lhe situation that prompted the 
cunpaign was this: On August 
1 the Department of Agriculture 
ot the Province was able to report 
that the crops would probably be 
the greatest in its history. But 
weather conditions had produced 
an extremely awkward harvesting 
situation. The heavy rains of June 
and July had deferred the hay 
harvest long beyond its season, 
and the same circumstances pre- 
vented the thorough cultivation of 
the other crops. Then the recent 
spell of hot weather ripened the 
wheat apace, so that 
the hay and wheat 
seasons, and the ne- 
cessity of hoeing the 
other crops, were 
crowded together. A 
greatly increased 
force of farm labor 
became an immediate 
and vital necessity. 

Sut where to find 
the men? On August 
2, Dr. Albert H. Ab- 
butt, Secretary of the 
Organization of Re- 


J. Hanna, food controller for 
Canada, also attended. 

Employers were asked to re- 
lease as many as possible of their 
men for the harvest; and also, to 
pay these men during absence the 
difference between the ordinary 
farm help wage and their regular 
wages. 

There was some objection to 
this both because Ontario, with a 
population only a quarter that of 
New York City, has sent 150,000 
men overseas, and because many 
of the employers present were 
voluntarily paying something to- 
ward the support of families of 
soldiers in active service. There 


was a tendency to consider the 
farmer as not bearing his share of 
the war burden, for his unwilling- 
ness to pay more than ordinary 
wages, especially since crops were 
greater and prices considerably 
better than ever before. 
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THIS ADVERTISING HELPED SAVE THE HARVEST IN ONTARIO 
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However, the real point at stake, 
as the Prime Minister indicated, 
was to get in the harvest before 
any of it should spoil. The meet- 
ing then adjourned to sleep on the 
proposal. 

Next day several of the large 
employers of labor, such as T. 
Eaton Co., Inc., William Davies 
Company, etc., sent representatives 
to pledge several hundred men for 
the work. ‘That night a large ad- 
vertisement headed “10,000 men 
needed now—Ontario’s crop must 
be harvested,” was telegraphed to 

‘every daily paper in the Province. 
On the following Tuesday and 
Wednesday a still larger adver- 
tisement with an illustration was 
published. The cut showed a busi- 
ness man taking off his coat, while 
a couple of farm hands are either 
sheaving wheat, or piling up sacks 
of grain as a breastwork against 
the approach of Famine, appear- 
ing as a shrouded skeleton. “Help 
build the bulwark against Fa- 
mine,” was the caption. 

A third advertisement (shown 
on page 31) followed immediately. 

On Saturday, August 11, the 
Organization of Resources Com- 
mittee announced that the 10,000 
men had been recruited. 


Proposal to Stop “Joy Riding” 
Endorsed 


Director Van H. Manning, of the 
Bureau of Mines at Washington, said 
last week that enough gasoline to care 
for the requirements of America and 
perhaps that of its allies will be saved 
‘Gf -automobile owners of the country 
will stop unnecessary and extravagant 
pleasure riding and if owners and deal- 
ers handle this fuel in a careful and 
economical manner. 

“A patriotic, thoughtful and_ unsel- 
fish response to these suggestions,” he 
said, “would at once solve one of the 
perplexing problems now before the 
war-making authorities. In order that 
the war may be carried on _ success- 
fully, the army and navy will have to 
have immediately on hand enough gas- 
oline for the airplanes, trucks, auto- 
mobiles, tractors, and other machines. 
There must be no dilly-dallying about 
this supply of gasoline and there won’t 


e. 

“It is estimated that the army and 
navy will need for the year 350,000,000 
gallons, and there are two ways of ob- 
taining it. In the first place, the joy 
rider whose pleasure is obtained by 
covering many miles at high speed can 
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voluntarily give this up, the man who 
takes his family on Sunday for a 1 fty. 
mile ride or more can cut this in two; 
any man who drives a machine daily 
can ask himself if part of his ri:ing 
cannot be obviated. 

“To sum up, every automobile ov-ner 
and driver can be taught to ask hin self 
each morning whether or not his pro. 
posed trip’ is absolutely necessary, and 
act accordingly; then the probler. j 
solved, and with only slight volun: 
sacrifices.” 

Drastic action may be necessar: 
the excessive use of pleasure cars is 
cut down. 

“It is generally estimated and 
ceded that one-half of the gasoline 
in the United States (1,250,000,000 
lons) is used in pleasure riding,” 
tinued Mr. Manning. “In my opit 
a judicious use of the automobile for 
this purpose will cut this amount of 
gasoline in half, which would mean the 
saving of more than a million gallons 
each day in the year.” 

Director Manning concludes with the 
statement that his warning does not 
mean that automobile owners should 
lay up their cars or that anyone should 
change his mind about purchasing 4 
car. 


Going Up! 

Recently a Missouri farmer asked the 
price of a buggy he wished to purchase 
and rose in wrath when informed the 
price was $90, whereas twenty years ago 
the same style could have been bought 
for $60. The merchant looked over his 
books and discovered that he had sold 
the buggy mentioned in 1897 for the 
price of 300 bushels of corn. In turn 
he offered to give the farmer the fol- 
lowing articles in his stock for 300 
bushels of corn: 

A buggy at 

A farm wagon at 

A suit of clothes at 

A dress at 

A baby dress at 

A baby crib at 

A box of cigars at 

Sugar at 

Tea 


—‘Gumption.” 


Class Journal Co. Appointment 


former circulation 
manager of Motor Age, and ‘more re 
cently with the Advance Felt Specialty 
& Cutting Co., Chicago, has been ap- 


C. O. Ferguson, 


pointed circulation manager for the 
Class Journal Co., New York. 


“Practical Engineer” to Change 
Name 


The name of Practical Engineer, Chi- 
cago, will be changed September 1 | to 
Power Plant Engineering. 
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The Call to the Colors 


Why is the Sky blue? 
Why is Grass green? 


Why did God make the Roses red, 
and pink, and yellow? 


Why are the Apples, the Berries, and 
the Cherries red? 


‘Why are children’s Toys made in all 
the Colors of the Rainbow? 


Whatever the reason— 
the human eye loves color. 


Why does everybody remember— 


Colgate, William’s, Eastman Kodak, 
Pall Mall Cigarettes, Luxite Hose, 
Palm Olive Soap, Hart Schaffner & 
Marx, Grape Nuts, Kellogg’s Corn 
Flakes, Munsingwear and South Bend 
Watch? 


Because these advertisements appear 
in Color they burn their impressions 
into the minds of people in an unfor- 
getable way. 


RUGGLES & BRAINARD COLOR SERVICE 


(Continued on next page) 
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"REDBOOK 


MAGAZINE 
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uilt ulead these magazines. 
vorabliirhere are other ways of reaching 
ica thay - ne 
eA his select crowd of over three mil- 
ion, but through this group of 
ag: zines is the most direct way. 


cisions. 


ithorized Representatives 
le and pges °» this group of Magazines 


(Continued on next page) 
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The Master Builders 
of the World 


Human beings are variously gifted. In 
every line of human endeavor there is 
some one man who excels. We all admit 
that the late J. Pierpont Morgan was | 
the wizard of Finance. We all admit | 
that Thos. A. Edison is the most won- 
derful Inventor the world has ever 
known. 


For 10 years Ty Cobb has led the 
American League. Chic Evans and 
Francis Ouimet are at the top in Golf. 


Some man or organization of men knows 
better than anybody else how to make 
the best Piano; the best Talking Ma- 
chine; the best Talcum Powder; the best 
Automobile; the best Clothing; the best 
Soap. 


There must be a leader in every line. 


There is one best way of doing every- 
thing. The most effective way of making 
everybody see and remember your adver- 
tisements is to put them in burning, 
flashing, vivid Colors. 


Your advertisement in Color compels 
attention. 


RUGGLES & BRAINARD COLOR SERVICE 


(Continued from preceding page) 
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Art Metals 


Steel Office 


+ oFurniture 


and Files. « 
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One President’s Way of Selling Ad- 


vertising to Salesmen 


Points Out in a General Letter That Business Would Drop Off 50 Per 
Cent If Advertising Were Discontinuea 


([Epitor1at Note:—The failure of the 
alesmen to get behind the advertising 
campaign and the indifference and even 
ut-and-out antagonism of some of them 
toward the advertising department, is 
responsible for the loss of thousands 
of dollars worth of business annually 
o many large advertisers. The fol- 
lowing letter shows how William R. 
Compton, —— of the William R. 
Compton Company, one of the large 
bond houses, gets after this problem 
in a general letter to the salesmen.] 


D? you read our advertise- 
ments? I repeat, do you 
read our advertisements? Can you 
tell our advertising manager what 
publications (all of them) we use 
in our national campaign, and in- 
deed what publications we use in 
a local way in the various cities 
where we have offices? What are 


our reasons for advertising ?—it 
certainly costs a lot of money. Do 


you know that our advertising ap- 
propriation for a six-month pe- 
riod totals $27,500? Double this 
for the year and you have $55,000. 
Add to this the expense of cor- 
respondence, stenographic force, 
stationery, salaries of advertising 
managers, and $10,000 more will 
disappear. Divide this by months. 
You will see that we are spending 
over $5,000 a month to tell our 
story. Counting 300 working days 
to the year, we are spending over 
$200 every day. 

Your most natural thought 
would be that we are spending 
this money primarily and solely to 
ell our bonds directly to custom- 
‘rs with whom our sales organi- 
zation does not come in contact. 
in other words, that we are look- 
ng for direct results. As a mat- 
ter of fact, if we proceeded on 
uch a theory, advertising would 
e a waste of money. We can 
never hope directly to obtain a 
ufficient number of customers to 
compensate us for one-half of this 
expenditure. 

Notwithstanding this fact, we do 
ot believe that we are wasting 
money in 


our advertising pro- ™ 


gramme. We figure that over 50 
per cent of the cost of our adver- 
tising is for your distinct benefit. 
It informs the investing public 
that we are leaders in the invest- 
ment world, specializing in munici- 
pal bonds. It is the advance card 
of introduction which goes prac- 
tically to every prospect and is in- 
finitely more effective than a letter 
sent to a prospect immediately 
prior to your call, It is gradually 
making our corporate name a 
household word with the invest- 
ing public in every section of 
America. It unconsciously gives 
you a tremendous amount of con- 
fidence in our securities and in 
your ability to sell securities. 


HOW SALESMEN MAY STRENGTHEN 
THE ADVERTISING 


What are you doing to help our 
advertising department? Do you 
read these advertisements? Do 
you offer suggestions to our ad- 
vertising manager? Do you criti- 
cize? Do you take any interest 
whatever in the subject? Do you 
go out of your way to advertise 
our advertising? If you were 
really enthusiastic, advertising 
would be on your lips every time 
you conversed with someone—a 
prospect or otherwise. Do you 
ever carry with you copies of our 
advertisements or a magazine, 
carefully turned open at the page 
where our ad appears? Get your 
customers and your prospective 
customers in the habit of reading 
our advertisements. Find out what 
periodicals they read. Ask them 
to criticize, to suggest, and by 
proper effort and enthusiasm on 
your part show our advertising de- 
partment that you are appreciative, 
enthusiastic, and that you believe 
advertising not only pays, but that 
you will make it pay to a still 
greater degree. 

In our St. Louis organization 
everyone, from the office boy up, 
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takes an interest in what we buy. 
They are therefore interested in 
the buying department. They are, 
of course, vitally interested in the 
sales department; they like to see 
us prosper. They are interested 
in the accounting department. But 
our advertising manager is lone- 
some. Show this department, by 
your acts, that you believe it is 
performing a distinct service for 
your benefit and 1s a great force 
in the development of our most in- 
teresting business. Did you ever 
try to write an adver tisement? You 
can take it from me that it is hard 
work. Space in magazines, and in- 
deed in the daily press, costs 
money, and it is necessary to boil 
down your story in the most con- 
crete, concise language possible— 
and then boil it down again—and 
when you have done this, you be- 
come disgusted because you have 
not told the story with the same 
intelligence that you think would 
be possible in priv ate conversation 
or through the form of a dictated 
letter. 

We have made _ tremendous 
strides during the last two years, 
and who can say that our success 
has not been largely due to our 
advertising campaign? Advertis- 


ing is an investment; at least it - 


should be. Do you realize that in 
national advertising alone this or- 
ganization has an investment of 
probably $150,000 to $200,000? Do 
you realize that on top of this we 
have an investment, through the 
daily press, of hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars more? Suppose 
we discontinued this advertising 
entirely. We would not only lose 
the investment, but I am sure that 
without this support you would 
find it extremely difficult to sell 
anywhere near the amount of 
bonds represented by your month- 
ly sales at the present time. I 
firmly believe that our general 
business would drop off 50 ner 
cent within a year’s time; it would 
be a calamity. 

Advertising is one of the things 
that we have accepted without 
analyzing and without realizing its 
value. Let everybody wake up 
and begin to understand that ad- 
vertising is more effectual than a 
dozen extra salesmen—ves. two 
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dozen or even three dozen. It is 
an absolute necessity of the most 
vital importance to you, as a mém- 
ber of this organization, but a 
part of its effectiveness has been 
lost and ‘will be lost in the future 
until everyone, from the president 
down, realizes its possibilities. 

Please do not forget this ad- 
vertising talk. I hope that, as a 
result, our advertising managers 
will be avalanched with letters, 
conversations, suggestions, criti- 
cisms; in fact, the whole-hearted 
team work which has always been 
so much to our other departments 
and to our organization in general. 
Our advertising department is no 
baby that needs to be petted. It is 
a live, working thing—an organi- 
zation of which we are proud. 
Toot its horn! Tell everybody 
what we are doing. It benefits us 
—yes; and it benefits your cus- 
tomers, too. It gives a water 
mark to the William R. Compton 
Company bonds. It enables us to 
distribute immense amounts of se- 
curities, to operate on a low per- 
centage of cost. It creates a mar- 
ket for the resale of securities. It 
lends confidence to our customers 
who, either consciously or uncon- 
sciously, are proud of the owner 
ship of our securities. If you have 
not already done so, add to the list 
of your assets the word “AD- 
VERTISING,” spelled in capital 
letters, and aid us in displaying 
to the world that we are a real, 
live, modern business organiza- 
tion. 


California Company Adver- 
tises a Branded Canta- 
loupe 


The Turlock Merchants & Growers 
Corporation, of Turlock, Cal., is 
marketing two brands of cantaloupes, 
the “‘Sunbelt” and “T. M. & G.” Each 
specimen that goes m5 from its packing 
houses carries a sticker label. Adver 
tisements appearing in newspapers in 
some sections name the local distributor, 
and say that these branded fruits are 
“the standard cantaloupes of the world.” 


A. G. Anderson Joins Batten 


A. G. Anderson, formerly with Van 
Patten, Inc., New York, has become as 
sociated with the George Batten Com- 
pany, of the same city. 
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Prepare Now For a Big F all 


Business In Baltimore 


Big business is optimistic. 


INK 


The new war taxes soon to be announced will 


not cause well-organized business to falter. Better a more ag- 
gressive drive for more trade to stimulate and help take care 
of increased taxation. 


So in Baltimore we find the retail trade pre- 


paring now for a larger Fall and Winter business. National 
advertisers who want the biggest slice of this big trade should 
prepare likewise in a sales and advertising way to commandeer 
this business. 


Prosperous Baltimore is today an actuality. By 
conservative estimate over $100,000,000 already invested this 
year or scheduled for investment soqn in Baltimore commercial 
activities. This expansion alone employing thousands of well- 
paid labor—every concern a vital addition to the community’s 
industrial growth—No “war-baby” expansion. 


National advertisers investigate Baltimore now 
and prepare for your portion of trade from this community. Let 


the promotion department of THE BALTIMORE NEWS 
help you make your advance market investigations. Write for 
particulars. 


For Better Business in Baltimore Concentrate In. 


The Baltimore News 


Net Daily Circulation July, 1917, 91,250 


GAIN over same period 1916, 15,388 


DAN A. CARROLL . E. LUTZ 
Eastern Representative estern Representative 
'ribune Building First Nat’! Bank Bldg. 


New York Chicago 
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To Get Orders 
From Your Book Write for Ours 


The purpose of the Warren 1917 Suggestion Book is to make the 
question of what paper to use on your book easy of solution. 

The Warren Suggestion Book shows twelve different Warren 
Standard Papers and contains sheets of different weights of each 
standard. These sheets are printed with a great variety of en- 
gravings showing a wide range of subjects. 

Whatever you have to sell, if you use printing to help sell it, you 
will find helpful suggestions in this book. If that is a broad state- 
ment it is because we think we have accomplished in this book 
what we set out todo. That was to prepare a specimen book on 
paper that would be an idea book on printing. If you buy printing 
or sell it, this book ought to be a help to you. 

When planning printing the question ef paper, generally a 
baffling one, may be greatly simplified by a reference to its pages. 

S. D. Warren & Company have standardized printing papers. 
This Suggestion Book shows these standards and how they may 
be applied. We wish we were able to offer to send a copy of this 
book to every person who asked for it. But its limited edition 
makes this impossible. The book can be sent only to printers, 
sales managers, and advertising executives. 

In writing for a copy, use your letterhead, please. 
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Printing Papers 
S. D. Warren & Co., 163 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


Constant Excellence of Product — the Highest Type of Competition 
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Type Faces that Restrain 


Examples xP Current Advertising That Are to Be Commended 


By Gilbert P. Farrar 


‘6 HAT is the most interest- 

ing recent development in 
he use of type faces?” This ques- 
‘ion was put to me a few days 
igo. 

“Which of the advertisements 
1ow being shown are the best dis- 
played and why?” continues the 
letter. 

We do not begin to have space 
to show all the better displayed 
advertisements that have appeared 
recently, and the few shown with 
this article are used to demon- 
strate the one big point in current 
display—Restraint. 

Two years ago the question was 
“What two faces 


the early days of advertising. 
We are now getting clearer, 
simpler and more readable ad- 
vertisements by the use of the 
very type face first used for ad- 
vertisements—Caslon Old Style. 
This is the most restrained of 
all type faces, and most of the 
builders of beautiful advertise- 
ments have used it very extensive- 
ly. In fact, for years and years 
past this Caslon Old Style has 
been the only face that could be 
used where refined restraint was 

desired. 
Caslon Old Style has been used 
in the advertisements of the East- 
man Kodak: Com- 
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of type look well 
together ?’ 

To-day the ques- 
tion is “What face 
of type shall we 
use for the entire 
advertisement ?” 

Just look over 
any recent mag- 
azine advertise- 
ments or group of é Z 


pany ever since I 
knew there was 
such a thing as 
an advertisement. 
This type face is 
also used on most 
of the Eastman 
booklets and circu- 
lars. 

This company’s 
advertising is pro- 








hooklets. See what 
the leaders are 
doing. Note espe- 


fi i) aindsome) a 
It bids fair to be 


duced with the 
idea that worth- 
while folks like 


cially the restraint. 
The advertising 
men are getting 
hack to first prin- 
ciples. They are 
not screaming at 
their audience. 
They are talking 
to the reader 
quietly and with- 
it bombast. 
“What!” ex- 
laims the adver- 
sing man. “Only 
e face of type 
r an entire ad- 


~your best style 


Mosswood will not turn you 
into a walking collar advertise- 
ment. It simply marks you as 
one of the very well dressed. 

For Mosswood is one of those 
care collars which attracts favorable 
attention through its very lack of 
obtrusiveness. 

Any man whose favorite height is 
a 2% inch collar will find Mosswood 
becoming. In large numbers, men 
of normal or longish faces are find- 
ing Mosswood their dest style. 

Doubtless you will wish to see 
Mosswood at your dealer's. 


restraint and re- 
finement, and 
these folks will 
read an advertise- 
ment without any 
screaming contrast 
sprinkled through- 
out. The East- 
man message gets 
across without any 
bluster and noise. 

“That’s just the 
rub with adver- 
tisement critics; 
they fancy a cer- 
tain style and 


15 cent 
would like to have 
7/7.Collars every and any ad- 
as the first adver- vertisement com- 
isements used. he best Style is your Style posed in this 
ook and news style,” is some- 
ices were all that thing I hear very 
'e printers had in often. 


rtisement ?” 
That’s as many 





HAND LETTERING SUCCESSFULLY 
COMBINED WITH CASLON OLD STYLE 
41 
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I have always contended that 
no one style of advertisement dis- 
play is suitable to all the needs of 
the various products advertised. 

For the past two years, how- 
ever, I have seen such wonderful 
uses made of one face of type in 
advertisements that I have reached 
the conclusion that if any one 
style becomes more ideal than 
any of the others it will be the 
all-one-type-face style. And the 
most effective advertisements of 
this style are those using light- 
faced types that 
restrain and re- 
fine. 

The Earl & 
Wilson adver- 
tisement repro- 
duced on page 
41 uses fe- 
strained hand 
lettering in con- 
nection with 
the Caslon Old 
Style face. Isn’t 
it an attractive 
piece of adver- 
tisement work? 
How can we 
improve on such 
an excellent 
piece of har- 
mony ? 

Type makers 
have seen that 
the trend of the 
times in adver- 
tising is toward 
restraint and 
there are now 
several new 
faces that can 
be used for re- 
straint as well 
as Caslon Old 
Style. 
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Wise Women Who Stay Young 


VER true 1s the saying that "A woman who 

always loves never grows old”—but equally 
true that “to keep young you must keep healthy.” 
For youth and heauty are but the outward signs ot 
inward health,—with nerves unworn. 


Wise women the world over turn to Spnatogen to pro- 
tect and strengthen their nerves amid the stress and 
strain of modern life. Lady Henry Somerset (quoted 
by permission), in writing to a friend said, “I have proved 
that Sanatogen is an ideal food-tonic and I strongly 
urge you to adopt this simple means of recovery.” 

You should heed this advice if 
say with Mme. Sarah’ Grand, the famous author: "After 
taking Sanatogen steadily I find myself able to enjoy 
both work and play again—to do as much of both as 


For, remember, Sanatogen is a natural, pure food. 
tonic which supplies the system with exactly the elements 
needed to fortify and rebuild. Medical men everywhere 
recommend Sanatogen and more than 21,000 have 
stated in writing their confidence in its beneficent effects, 


FREE SAMPLE OFFER 
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There are many imitators of this 
type face, but no real imitation 
that is just as good. 

There is one very interesting 
point about this Boston Binder 
advertisement that should make 
profitable study for advertisement 
buijders. There is no bold type 
used for the heading. The whole 
thing is one face of type, and yet 
the handling is perfect, and the 
result beautiful and pleasing to 
read. 

This is also the case with the 

Sanatogen ad 

==] vertisement 

i Here is one 

face of type 
throughout with 
an excellent 
border and a 
pleasing picture. 

Would a 
bold line at the 
top of this ad- 
vertisement 
cause more peo- 
ple to read the 
copy? Does 
this result 
prove that it 
pays to consider 
each part of an 
advertisement 
as being related 
to the finished 
advertisement ‘ 

This Sanato- 
gen  advertise- 
ment is the 
most _ interest- 
ing and_har- 
monious adver- 
tisement I have 
seen recently. 
Everything — in 
it is well chosen 
and well put 


wish to be able to 
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most successful 
of these re- 
strained types and the one which 
will undoubtedly have the widest 
use is the Goudy Old Style. 

This type face is practically as 
easy to read as the Caslon Old 
Style, and in addition it has char- 
acteristics resembling hand letter- 
ing. The Boston Automatic Staple 
Binder advertisement on page 43 
shows the pure Goudy Old Style. 


ONE FACE OF TYPE THROUGHOUT 


The type face 
used is another 
of the new restrained types. It is 
a little more fancy than the Goudy 
Old Style, and not so easily read. 
It is also slightly heavier in tone, 
but it has an interesting touch 
that has only to be seen to make 
the type easy to read. 

The Cloister Old Style is an 
excellent face for booklets and 
circulars that are selling jewelry 
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ind garments for women’s wear. 

The Caslon, Goudy and the 
Cloister are all made in Bold as 
well as Old Style. While the 
Bold of none of these can be 
classed as a restrained type face 
they are all very beautiful and 
useful. 

Perhaps no one ever 


Yes, brother, restraint is the 
coming thing in advertisement. 
Advertisements are more and 
more being built to get attention 
through the means of restrained 
harmony. People are reading 
advertisements first because they 
are good to look upon, then be- 





said that Bookman 
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Old Style was a re- 
strained type face. 
Perhaps it has been 
:o called. I have hesi- 
tated to do so for 
ome time because it 
is half again as bold 
as Caslon Old Style, 
and only half as bold 
as Cheltenham Bold. 
Recently I ran 
icross the Flint & 
Horner advertisement 
shown below’ which 








Boston Automatic 
Staple Binder 


Notamakeshift but a first-class, dependable 
staple binderof which about seven thousand 
have been sold. Capacity three-sixteenths of 
an inch. The equipment consists of flat and 
saddle table, reversible driver, foot treadle 
and iron work tables. Uses fine round wire 
and turns out a quality of work equaling the 
best wire stitching. Staples are paper covered 
and are used in this way to minimize waste 
BOSTON STAPLE BINDERS ARE MADE I 


TWO STYLES FOR PEDESTAL AND BENCH OPERATION 
WRITE FOR QUOTATIONS 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS Co. 


GENERAL SELLING AGENT 
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proves, I believe, that 
properly handled, 
Bookman Old Style is 
also a good type for restraint. 
Here is the most beautiful han- 
dling of Bookman Old Style ever 
seen by the writer. One face of 








NEW FALL PATTERNS __ 
IN MAHOGANY AND WALNUT 
FURNITURE 


We are offering exceptional values in Din- 
ing Room and Bedroom Furniture of Ma- 
hogany and Walnut, constructed “Flint & 
Horner Quality,” many lacquered with 
hand-painted decorations. 

These pieces combine the cardinal virtues 
of Comfort, Durability and Dignity of Style, 
and the very low prices for which they may 
be had makes them particularly appropriate 
for every home. 


ORIENTAL AND DOMESTIC 
RUGS AND DRAPERIES 


FLINT & HORNER CO, Inc 
20-26 West 36th Street 
New York 
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HARMONIOUS IN EVERY RESPECT 


ype only. Yet, look at the sub- 
lued restraint in the contrast and 
ihe harmony of the entire adver- 
\isement. 


AN EXCELLENT EXAMPLE OF RESTRAINT IN TYPOGRAPHY 


cause the reading grows more in- 
teresting as it progresses. 

There are some other type 
faces that are used for restraint, 
but they are very similar to those 
which I have discussed here. 

Poor Richard Old Style and 
Kennerly Old Style have the 
characteristics of both the Goudy 
and the Cloister, and the mixture 
does not make for as easy a read- 
ing. 
The Cheltenham Wide can be 
used whenever Bookman is used, 
but it does not have such true 
democratic characteristics as the 
Bookman. 

There are any number of vari- 
ations of Caslon and they are all 
called Caslon. The best is Cas- 
lon Old Style on the old style 
body. 

Caslon Old Style is 400 years 
old. It has been laid away and 
then revived again many times. 

It was the first type face ever 
used for advertisements, and it is 
still the most refined, most easily 
read, and the most restrained of 
all type faces. 


D. C. Adams, Jr., has been placed 
in charge of the automobile advertising 
department of the Brooklyn* Standard 
Union. 
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Food Bill Con- 
troversy in New York 


Evokes Advertising 


George W. Perkins Takes Large 
Space in Newspapers to Show 
Public Why Governor’s Bill 
Should Be Passed By Legisla- 
ture. 


DVERTISING is playing an 

important part in the contro- 
versy between Governor Whitman 
and the New York legislature 
over the proposed State food bill. 
The advertiser is George W. Per- 
kins, who is Mr. Whitman’s 
choice for head of the commis- 
sion of three provided for in the 
bill, and who is at the same time 
head of the Market Commission 
of New York City. On Saturday, 
August 18, half page advertise- 
ments appeared in the morning 
and evening newspapers of New 
York City, signed by Mr. Per- 
kins. He states that he does not 
covet the job of food commis- 
sioner, but that he is convinced 
that it is of the utmost importance 
to the public that the bill be 
passed. He alleges that the bill 
is being fought by a ring of spec- 
aes, and states that he is 
therefore advertising to put the 
main features of the bill before 
the people. 

This advertising was followed 
on Monday by full-page advertise- 
ments in all the up-State daily 
newspapers, addressed to farm- 
ers. It is said that more than 170 
newspapers were used. 

Mr. Perkins bases the copy on 
the fact that while $700,000,000 
‘has been spent in New York City 
recently to improve personal tran- 
sit facilities, little has been done 
to improve conditions of food 
transit. 

“In the last seven years,” con- 
tinues the text, “there has been 
added to the population of this 
city as many people as to-day 
comprise the cities of Boston and 
San Francisco. The neglect to 
provide modern facilities for 
bringing food into New York and 
distributing it economically is 
largely responsible for the in- 
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creased cost of our food. This 
cannot be corrected without broad 
constructive legislation at Al 
bany, followed by the immediate 
intelligent expenditure of effort 
and money.” 

In enumerating the points of 
vantage in the bill at issue, he de- 
scribes it as: 


“First—A method by which the City 
of New York can buy food and fue! 
direct from the producer and sell it to 
the consumer through such channels as 
the City Market Department may de 
termine. 

“Second—A method by which the city 
can store food so as to prevent some of 
the enormous waste that now takes 
place, and by which food can be carried 
over by the city from a time of plenty 
to a time of scarcity, instead of being 
carried over, as it now largely is, by the 
gambler, the hoarder and the speculator. 

“Third—A method by which addition- 
al terminal market facilities may be had 
so that a larger quantity of food can 
be brovght more expeditiously and 
economically into this city. 

“This would enable the city to havc 
public markets that would be real and 
not a sham, for public markets in New 
York simply served by nearby farms 
are a joke. If all the land within truck- 
ing distance of this city were put under 
intensive cultivation, it would only pro- 
duce a small fraction of the food con 
sumed in this city. Our food comes 
from all parts of the United States and 
other countries. Quantities of chickens 
come from Texas, butter from Califor 
nia, eggs from China, etc. 

“Fourth—A method of informing the 
consuming public, through bulletins and 
other channels, as to the supply of food 
and prices of same. 

“Fifth—A method by which the State 
Commission can co-operate with and as- 
sist the Federal authorities. 

“Sixth—A method by which railroads 
can be compelled to give preference to 
the transportation of food and fuel. 

“Seventh—A method of preventing 
practices detrimental to the public in 
terest. 

“Eighth—A method by which the City 
of New York may issue special revenue 
bonds to provide better terminal facili 
ties, storage facilities and the like.” 


In conclusion he features a ros 
ter of the assembly and _ senate 
members, and finishes off in caps 
with this injunction : “Watch how 
they vote.” 


Joins Chicago Advertising 
Company 
W. D. Shafer has been elected vice 
president of Stavrum, Thomson & Ben 
nett, Inc., Chicago. He will have charg: 
of the special service and research de 
partment. 
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ON COLOR ELECTROTYPESY, . & 
IS GUARANTEED BY ROYAL ™ 
@|HEN You print in more 
than one color you are 
up against the problem 
of register. When you 
use electrotypes you 
multiply that problem 
by as many times as 
you duplicate your original. We mould all 
our halftones in lead and avoid wax, be- 
cause wax expands and contracts more 
than lead. And when type or line plates 
are a part of the original form, we employ 
the two moulding processes in such a way 
that we make a solid one-piece duplicate 
from a two-piece original. This does away 
with soldered joints, which are liable to 
break apart, and gives the pressman abso- 
lute assurance of.getting perfect register. 
We call this the Royal 12 Hour Shell Proc- 
ess. It costs no more than ordinary lead 
moulding when four or more duplicates 
are ordered. 














ROYAL ELECTROTYPE COMPANY 
620 SANSOM STREET PHILADELPHIA 
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When our solicitor calls on youh 


eds {) 
Does your car card advertising all represent 


Do you advertise anything free that your pa 


Do you think it fair to advertise free a prod 
product that pays for its advertising space 


Do you let some other advertising company p 
in exchange for free space in the other adve 
for your own private enterprises? 


Does your car space policy mean equal treatmemh 
dollar’s worth of service for a dollar? 


Or does it mean that you charge one man a d 
some one else may have space for fifty cet 


Does your medium mean a fair field witl 
Our solicitor’s answers to these question: 
with an eye to making money and whoi 


Send today for our rates and 


“BROADWAY (Manhattan) an: 


Broadway Subway and Home I 


Telephone 6311 Cortlandt 
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| him these questions : — 


s actually paid for? 
m@ are interested in? 


competition with a 


ds in your cars free 
dvq@ing company’s media 


all with at least a 


and a half so that 


favor? | = GR 


nghs Car Advertising Co., Inc. 


31 Nassau Street, New York 
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Sales Help Books 


This Studebaker Sales Help 
Book Was Printed by Us 


HE MISSION ofasales help book should 


be to show the dealer how to sell more 
efficiently by linking his name with that of the 
nationally advertised product. 
To accomplish its purpose the book must be 
so comprehensive that all dealers—large and 
small—will find some helps they can use to 
advantage in their immediate localities. 


The Studebaker book is one of the most comprehensive ever 
published. Every sales help from movie slides to sign- 
boards—from enclosures to catalogs—is illustrated in full 
colors, numbered and graphically described. 


National advertisers should become acquainted with the 
printing service that produced this book. 


Poole Bros. 


CHICAGO 
‘Re Printing Service RY 
For Advertisers 

















Belting House Turns Success to 
Super-Success by Advertising 


\lexander Brothers’ Sales Jump 60 Per Cent with Campaign Only Six 
Months. Old 


By Philip Francis Nowlan 


‘V\EVEN years ago Alexander 
I Bros., of Philadelphia, set 
aside $1,200 for direct advertising. 
't was a small amount, but the 
interest lies in the fact that it 
was not even then regarded in the 
light of an experiment. It was 
the first step in a consistent policy 
of advertising development which 
has only culminated this year. 

In 1910 Charles O. Alexander 
took over the active management 
of the company, which manufac- 
tures leather belting and had been 
in business for fifty years. It was 
a solid, satisfactory, conservative 
business which had been built up 
by years of care and concentra- 
tion and a sales policy marked by 
extreme simplicity. 

Alexander Bros. 
focussed on manufac- 
turing a special pro- 
duct with deliberate 
care and skill, pressed 
the button and de- 
pended on the jobber 
to do the rest. z 

And Mr. Alexander 
had just as much rea- 
son aS many other 
manufacturers have 
to-day to believe that 
his business had noth- 
ing to gain from ad- 
vertising of a na- 
tional and_ general 
nature. It produced 
a staple article of 
factory consumption, 
in which the general 
public was not vitally 
interested. The manu- 
facturing profits were 
good, and _ distribu- 
tion apparently took 
care of itself in a 
s:tisfactory manner 
‘rough the custom- 

‘y jobbing channels. 

But he did not take 

iis stand. He saw 
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the possibilities of applying adver- 
tising, even to a stabilized and 
developed business as something 
more than a mere sale-booster. 

He saw it as something more 
than even a vital part of the sales 
organization. He foresaw it as a 
vital part of the entire business 
organization, as an economic force 
which could be made to distribute 
its beneficial effects throughout 
the purchasing, production, finan- 
cial and sales departments. 

So he decided to advertise 
leather belting to the public. 

The first year, as stated above, 
the investment was $1,200, and the 
work was done under the direct 
supervision of Mr. Alexander. 


month, Alexander fy 
bag ye oF cee phe = 7 
heels industry and made 
penduction. 


ago this 


wm your plant. 
ALEXANDER BROTHERS 
PHILADELPHIA 
hates ae Hae a Laer wt Le Se, 
“a 


TYPICAL OF THE DOMINATING STYLE OF ALEXANDER 


ADVERTISING 
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The following year the appro- 
priation was increased to $1,800. 
In four years it was increased to 
$5,000. In 1916 it had risen to 
$35,000. This year it runs into 
six figures. 

The first of the large advertise- 
ments appeared in February and 
in the six months since then there 
has been an increase of sixty per 
cent in a volume of sales which 
it took fifty years to build without 
advertising, and a forty per cent 
increase in distribution. 

Throughout this preliminary 
period a radical change was being 
worked in distribution methods 
and more economic production 
methods were being evolved. The 
product of the business was being 
put out not merely as “good belt- 
ing,” but as “The Alexander Belt.” 
The direct advertising methods 
were developed consistently in 
conformity with this distribution 
development. 

“We have never sent out a let- 
ter which cost less than five 
cents,” said Mr. Alexander, “and 
quality has been the dominant 
tone in all our publicity work, 
with use of vigorous illustration. 
It took us some time to decide 
on a Satisfactory trade-mark and 
illustrative idea which could be 
applied throughout, but we finally 
developed them in the coin design 
bearing the head of Alexander the 
Great, and in the use of the gi- 
gantic, dominant figure of the old 
Greek hero. 

“We adopted early the plan of 
backing up the local dealer in our 
mail advertising to prospective 
buyers of belting, to whom we 
sent a monthly letter, a short and 
concise one, on belting service, 
and included with it a poster 
folder with slogan and text. 

“These letters, we found, were 
doing good and were appreciated 
by the dealers, but we always 
made it a point to keep increasing 
this service to the dealers, endeav- 
oring to do even more than we 
promised them in the way of pub- 
licity. 

“In 1914 we produced a hand- 
somely bound and expensive book 
which contained the full set of 
letters and poster folders for the 
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year. This we used in openin 
new dealer accounts. 

“Tn 1915 we felt that it was i: 
cumbent on us to increase sti! 
further our service, which we d 
by inaugurating a series of wee 
ly letters, very short ones, 
which just one belting point w 
touched on in each letter. W 
followed this the next year | 
using color throughout in our a 
vertising literature, and adoptii 
the plan of sending out the letters 
on the stationery of the vario 
dealers, and in these letters \ 
made no direct mention of Ale 
ander belting. They were sim 
letters on belting and _ gener:! 
service from the dealers, the sort 
of letters that would benefit them 
in all the lines they were ha: 
dling, and our only tie-up with the 
publicity was the inclusion of our 
pamphlet in the envelopes. 

“By this time we felt that we 
had sufficiently established our 
trade-mark, and we contented our 
selves with devoting the entire 
outside cover of the pamphlet to 
the illustrative suggestion of 
power in Alexander belting, with 
but a single sentence, and _ the 
reason-why copy was placed on 
the inside. 


BIG DRIVE THIS YEAR 


“In 1917 we decided that the 
time had arrived to launch in a 
big way our general campaign 
through the magazines, both in 
view of the point of readiness to 
which we had brought our own 
business and the conditions which 
obtained in the trade generally 
There was more or less _ hesita- 
tion throughout the latter. The 
fabric and rubber belting people 
had been doing some advertising, 
but there had been little or no 
general publicity by anybody who 
made leather belting, and the tim 
looked good to us for establish- 
ing our prestige. ~ 

“But in adopting a policy of big 
advertising investment we did 
face some problems in the effect 
this would have on the dealers 
themselves. It happens that in 
the belting trade generally the 
margin of profit is unusually low. 
Particularly is this true of the 
dealer’s profit, and we felt that 
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‘rere would be some opposition to 
cur heavy advertising, which 
ight by some be construed:as an 
<penditure which would have to 
balanced in a lessening of qual- 

v value or an increase in price. 

e did not want any of our deal- 

s to gather the idea that we 

ere throwing any further burden 

1 a line of low margin profit. 

was necessary, therefore, to 
mvince the trade that our step 
as in the nature of production 
cconomy rather than an increase 
of costs, 

“We put our idea across thor- 

ughly and completely, but we 
lad to stage a convention to 
do it.” 

The convention was staged for 
the week in which the big adver- 
tising drive was to be launched. 
Invitations were sent out to belt- 
ing dealers in every section of 
the country. Each firm to which 
an invitation was extended was 
asked to send one of its execu- 
tives and its head salesman to 
Philadelphia for two or three days 
at the expense of Alexander Bros. 

Acceptance was followed by a 
request that the representatives of 
each firm bring with them the pur- 
chasing agent of that concern 
which was its best unsold prospect. 
And here Mr. Alexander made a 
very important restriction, which 
was that the purchasing agent in 
question should be the repfesent- 
ative of a concern which was 
itself a national advertiser, for 
he knew that such a man would 
more quickly grasp the ideas 
which Alexander Bros. had to 
present, and the guarantee which 
the new advertising movement 
constituted. 

An amount equal to twenty per 
cent of the year’s entire advertis- 
ing appropriation was set aside 
for the convention. In addition 
{» the dealers and their prospec- 
tive customers there were present 


lankers, advertising men and cer-" 


‘1in other men of representative 
business standing. 
10K CUSTOMERS INTO CONFIDENCE 
The sessions and the banquet 
ere held right in the factory as 


1e location of greatest conve- 
‘ience and strategic importance. 
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No detail for the comfort and 
convenience of the guests was 
overlooked. The banquet hall, 
one of the departments trans- 
formed, was decorated with hides. 
And to keep the affair in har- 
mony with its surroundings of a 
factory nature which could not be 
concealed, the finest products of 
the French chef’s art were served 
in true workman’s style, in tin 
kettles and plates. 

As each guest arrived he regis- 
tered in the special book provided 
and answered the rather mysteri- 
ous questions as to whether he 
was married and what his house 
address was. Within an hour 
telegrams had gone from the firm 
to the wives that their husbands 
had arrived safely and would be 
returned in good condition. And 
it was found that this little cour- 
tesy was appreciated as no pres- 
ent, which was the first thought, 
could have been. This is men- 
tioned as but a sample of the at- 
tention to little details of con- 
venience and courtesy which were 
noted at every turn through the 
convention. 

Following out the factory idea 
of the banquet, each guest was 
given, a time card as he entered 
the room, which he was required 
to punch in the time clock, which, 
however, registered the ‘number 
of his seat at the table. As he 
left the banquet room he received 
his “pay envelope,” containing a 
souvenir wallet and coin or pocket 
piece, struck off with the “Alex- 
ander head.” In turning in his 
time card he was requested to 
state whether he intended taking 
the trip to New York with which 
the convention closed. On the 
train each man was paged by two 
bell hops obtained: from one of 
the big Philadelphia hotels and 
was given his theater tickets and 
the number of his room at the 
hotel. 

The more serious work of the 
convention consisted of addresses 
by the bankers and some of the 
prominent guests, which served as 
a background for the more de- 
tailed discussion of the aims and 
plans of the firm, together with a 
number of inspections of the fac- 
tory in which methods and proc- 
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esses were explained. At the 
psychological moment copies of 
the magazines, just out, bearing 
the advertisements of ‘the firm 
were “sprung.” 

One of the direct results of the 
convention was the tying up 
tightly of every dealer present 
with Alexander belting, for, Mr. 
Alexander says, not one of them 
hesitated at the opportunity to 
make use of the direct advertising 
service to his customers which the 
firm offered, though a good many 
had not been sold on this phase of 
activity before the convention. 

The copy which the com- 
pany is running in the maga- 
zines is built along dominating 
pictorial and suggestive ideas 
rather than reason-why. There is 
one ad which shows the gigantic 
figure of the Greek warrior. With 
his hands and one knee he is 
pressing a huge belt over the 
rim of a gigantic wheel. With 
this runs the bold heading for the 
text: 

“Let Alexander Rim-Grip Every 
Power Pulley in Your Plant.” 

There is another striking ad- 
vertisement, reproduced with this 
article, which also is typical. 
Looming over a city against the 
sky is Alexander, with a great 
roll of belting on his arm, on 
which appear the figures 1867 and 
1917. The argument runs: 


“ALEXANDER, THE OVER- 
SHADOWING FACTOR 
OF BELTDOM. 


“Fifty years ago this month 
Alexander of Beltdom first put 
his powerful back to the wheels 
of industry and made them hum 
with production. 

“Year after year he _ out- 
stripped others by his superior 
force, till to-day he towers over 
beltdom, the major choice of 
American industries. 

“Mills, plants, shipyards and 
factories that were small when 
this leather belt first quickened 
their pulses have grown big and 
strong with Alexander.” 

There follow two paragraphs in 
which the power of word sugges- 
tion has been used to the fullest: 

“His is the might to move the 
ponderous machines that break 
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the will of steel, and his the nin 
bleness to spin with tendons ta: 
the skein of delicate silk. 

“No arm so strong, no spe 
so steady, no grip so sure as Ale.- 
ander’s. Let Alexander tight-line 
leather belts rim-grip every pow:! 
pulley in your plant.” 

It is to be noted that this ac- 
vertising bears the stamp of 
broad-gauge policy, one whi 
looks into the future toward co: - 
stantly increasing prestige fir 
and to the immediate increase « { 
sales second. 

“The results from the bri! 
period in which our advertisii. 
has been running,” says Mr. Alex- 
ander, “have been most marke, 
and far greater than we looked 
for. 

“We feel the influence not 
merely in sales, but also in the 
easier solution of our purchasing 
problems, of our production prob- 
lems and in our financing prob- 
lems. 

“When we decided finally that 
the time was ripe for our new 
step we thought it only fair to 
lay our plans before our financial 
friends in detail, and I did so. 
Those plans. not only met with 
their approval, but with their 
hearty and vigorous support. We 
have strengthened and _ widened 
greatly the appreciation of our 
strength among banking institu- 
tions. In a word, we feel that 
we have sold ourselves not only 
to the consumers and to the deal- 
ers, but also to the men from 
whom we buy, to the bankers and 
to the men whose skill and knowl- 
edge we shall need increasing!y 
right in our own organization as 
the business develops further.” 

The Alexander organization is 
one of young men. C. O. Alexan- 
der is 37, and the average age of 
his executives is 32. 


Knit Goods.Campaign in 
Prospect 

The Bradley 

Delavan, . Wis., 

campaign this fall in advertising Br 


Knitting Company, i 
is planning an extensi:« 


ley knit goods. Full- “Page space, incl 
ing color pages, is to be used in a list 
of weekly magazines and women’s pi’)- 
lications. A newspaper campaign ‘s 
also planned in a list of twenty-{ 
metropolitan cities. 
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A ex- e e 
ke Creating Dealer Good-will 
00k« m 
* Toward Advertised Goods 
n the 
lasing It is the function of The Link to drive advertising 
sel truths home to dealers of this territory—to help 
them solve their selling problems, and to urge 
that their hearty co-operation with advertised goods. 
new 
ir to There are two editions of The Link—one con- 
— tains copy of interest to druggists while the 
with other edition appeals to grocers. 
heir 
We The Link is of undoubted value in creating 
Jened dealer good-will toward advertised goods—it 
our offers dealers a worth-while service—suggests 
yo selling helps and offers advice on al! phases of 
only retail merchandising. It explains why it pays 
deal- to sell advertised brands. The Link draws 
ear dealers closer to advertisers. 
how. The Link will interest you. Write for a copy. 
ing'y ® 
“agi And ask for detailed information regarding our 
” Merchandising Service Department — find 
on is out how it works—how it can help you. 


eXani- 
ye of 





80-82 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
New England’s Greatest Home Newspaper 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
1789 Broadway 504 Hearst Building 
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BERRIEN-DURSTINE, INC. 


ANNOUNCE THAT 


EVERETT R. CURRIER 
IS NOW IN CHARGE OF 
THEIR ART WORK 
& PRINTING 


Mr. Currier comes well equipped. His early train- 


ing as a printer, notably in the art of fine book 


making under Bruce Rogers at the Riverside Press 


in Cambridge, Mass., his long and fruitful con- 
nection with the Curtis Publishing Company, and 


the excellent work done for many customers since, 


give particular significance to his new opportunity. 


Here are some quotations from letters which we 


have just received about Mr. Currier and hiswork: 


R. CURRIER was with us 
for several years in charge ot 
what we call our Publicity Print- 
ing Department, which has charge 
of the designing ‘and production of 
all of our printed matter incidental 
to the publishing of our magazines. 
* * * The results of his extended 
knowledge of typography and of 
his originality and good taste were 
shown, we believe, in the standard 
to which he raised our work dur- 
ing the time he was in charge of 
that department. 
C. H. LUDINGTON 
Secretary and Treasurer 


CURTIS PUBLISHING CO. 


T has been my fortune and mis- 
fortune to work with a great 
many type experts and alleged type 


experts, and if there is any one man 
who knows more about typography 
than Everett Currier, I have never 
met him. Furthermore, he 1s as 
practical as he is learned. He is 
bound to be a distinctive asset to 
your company. 

Ss. R. LATSHAW 

Advertising Director 

BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. 


WAS pleased to learn that Mr. 

Everett R. Currier joined your 
Organization, and I believe he will 
add materially to the effectiveness 
of your gency. 

I wish toe xpress my keen admir- 
ation for the ability and facility 
which Mr. Currier possesses in the 
handling of printed matter. It was 
my privilege to have him with 
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Vogue fora time and to become ac- 
quainted with his work. His good 
taste and good judgment in typog- 
raphy, a happy combination which 
is not generally possessed, added to 
your organization is indeed a cause 
for congratulaticn. 


CONDE NAST, Publisher 
THE VOGUE COMPANY 


rs was our pleasure to have Mr. 
Currier connected with the 
Monotype Company as a consult- 
ing expert for quite some time. We 
cannot speak too highly of the last- 
ing benefits which we have derived 
from his helpful suggestions and 
criticisms. 

LANSTON MONOTYPE 

MACHINE COMPANY 

J. MAURY DOVE, President 


Me CURRIER knows good 
printing from A to Z, having 
worked during his formative period 
with D. B. Updike in Boston and 
with Bruce Rogers at the Riverside 
Press in Cambridge. * * * In these 
days, when howhng to attract at- 
tention seems to be the aim of most 
advertising matter, a job set after a 
layout by Mr. Currier, when print- 
ed in a newspaper or magzzine, 
stands out from the rest by the 
mere force of simplicity. * * * Mr. 
Currier ranges from the simplest 
type page to posters or broadsides 
in colors that grip your attention 
and hold it. * * * Some of the 
printing produced by him has not 
been excelled by any book printer 
or art publisher in America. 
PRINTING ART 


Primarily we have engaged Mr. Currikr to ap- 








ply his unusual leans and experience to rounding 


out this agency’s usefulness to its customers. But 
we are prepared to offer his services for the present 
to business houses and individuals desiring to pub- 
lish books, brochures, anniversary publications 
and other commemorative volumes of exceptional 
character, for which only the most authoritative 
expression of richness, dignity and good taste 
would be appropriate. 

Such work may be done for those whose adver- 
tising is prepared by other agents. But the prep- 
aration of art and typographical layouts for adver- 
tisements, the production of posters, designing of 
packages, booklets and other printed material by 
Mr. Currier will, of course, be confined to our 
own accounts. 


BERRIEN-DURSTINE, INC. 
ADVERTISING 
25 WEST 45TH ST. NEW YORK 
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The Man 
Who Pays 


HE man who pays for ours will pay 
for yours. 

The man who buys Everybody’s—and pays the 
price—because he likes and admires it—because 
he feels that he must have it—because it sets up standard- 
he is glad to follow and fights for things he believes are 
worth the fight—because it stirs his enthusiasms and keeps 
him in touch with the fine big movements of the world—we 
believe to be the man most responsive to your advertising. 

That man is the unit in Everybody’s circulation work. 
We are deliberately reducing our circulation by some 
200,000 in order to start with 300,000 such units, and we 
shall construct upon that foundation an army of readers 
able and glad to pay us for our product and you for your 
product. 




















Everybody’s Magazine, beginning with the Novem- 
ber number, will go to a new size, carrying a type page 
7x 10% inches. This new size represents the ideal 
of today for displaying advertisements to the best ad- 
vantage, both for the service of the advertiser and for 
the convenience of the reader. 


Gverybodys 
MAGAZINE 


N. B. —To note a few of the articles and stories which 
have — to build this enthusiastic following for 
Everybody's, we ask you to recall the dramatic beauty of 
Marcosson’s story of Russia — the extreme timeliness of 
Lloyd George’s Message to America—both published this 
season, and to go back further —the campaign that put 
the Bucket Sharps out of business, Lindsay’s “Beast and 
the Jungle”, the pure food fight and the articles which 
remodeled the insurance laws. 











Trade Commission Champions 


Mail-Order Houses 


omplaint Filed Against Retail 


“Snipers” 


on Ground of Unfair 


Competition 


‘THE “baiting” of mail-order 
advertisers by retail mer- 
hants is the subject of a com- 
aint recently filed by the Fed- 
ral Trade Commission at Wash- 
ngton. Systematic campaigns to 
nvolve mail-order houses in need- 
ess correspondence, ruses where- 
vy goods are obtained from cata- 
‘gue concerns only to be thrown 
hack upon their hands on the pre- 
text that the articles are unsat- 
sfactory or not as represented, 
and organized drives to get pos- 
ession of large numbers of their 
catalogues only to destroy them, 
are apparently practices which are 
ant to come into the disfavor 
of the commission. 
The special complaint in the 
present instance is made against 


lumber dealers who, it is alleged, 


have made use of the methods 
outlined above in combating mail- 
order competition. 

If the baiting of mail-order 
advertisers were merely the co- 
incident but disassociated raids of 
the idly curious who write for cat- 
alogues and samples and esti- 
mates with no serious intention of 
purchasing, Uncle Sam _ would 
feel no call to step in. When, 
however, the sniping is in the 
form of a systematic movement 
regularly organized by competi- 
tors acting in concert the Govern- 
ment is inclined to construe this 
iibbling at the advertising appro- 
priation as a form of unfair com- 
etition. 

These lumber dealers cited in 
he complaint are summoned to 
show cause why they should not 
© compelled by Government or- 
ler to cease and desist from send- 
ig decoy inquiries to mail-order 
umber houses. As may be sus- 
ected, one class of mail-order 
oncerns that have offered shin- 
ng marks for this sort of ambush 
ire the firms that market, by 


neans of national advertising, the 
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so-called ready-made or ready-to- 
erect dwellings. However, vari- 
ous other sellers of lumber and 
building material by mail have 
come in for attention. Such 
sniping in this field is particular- 
ly disastrous to advertisers be- 
cause the loss involved in each in- 
stance has not been merely the 
cost of catalogues or other printed 
matter gone to waste, but has in- 
cluded also the time and labor 
necessary for the preparation of 
the detailed estimates of quanti- 
ties of lumber purported to be 
required by such make-believe 
prospects. 


COMMISSION FROWNS ON ALL SIMI- 
LAR COMPETITIVE METHODS: 


Behind this obvious issue of the 
propriety of the competitive meth- 
ods empluyed against the mail- 
order houses is another which 
will serve to give this test case 
a double meaning for all adver- 
tisers. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission not only points an accus- 
ing finger at the scheme for vic- 
timizing mail-order houses by 
means of bogus and spurious re- 
quests, but goes farther and chal- 
lenges the whole plan of cam- 
paign whereby retail merchants 
act in concert in such a maner. 

Readers of Printers’ INK who 
followed the Congressional hear- 
ings that preceded the passage of 
the Clayton Act and the Trade 
Commission Act may recall that 
the representatives of various na- 
tional associations of retailers ap- 
peared at the U. S. Capitol in vig- 
orous protest against any legisla- 
tion. that would interfere with 
their “white lists,” and with their 
carefully evolved systems for 
“giving information,”—that is, for 
exchanging confidences as to the 
business policies and practices of 
any manufacturers or jobbers who 
might be guilty of business trans- 
actions supposed to be inimical 
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to the best, interests of the retail- 
ers. In other words, the pro- 
testants against the then-pending 
legislation seemed to fear pre- 
cisely the contingency that has 
now come to pass on the initia- 
tive of the Trade Commission. 

There are incidental indict- 
ments in connection with this case 
which are interesting. For exam- 
ample, it is charged that various 
respondents used their influence 
with banks, credit reporting agen- 
cies and others who are called 
upon by the mail-order houses to 
make reports as to the identity 
and occupation of the prospects, 
with the result that when mail- 
order houses made inquiry as to 
the decoys who had sent bogus 
and spurious requests they either 
were unable to obtain the desired 
information or received mislead- 
ing reports tending to reassure 
them instead of to disclose the 
true state of affairs. 

Bribery of the employees of 
mail-order houses to induce the 
disclosure of business secrets, and 
trailing of the salesmen of mail- 
order firms to hinder and em- 
barrass them in their follow-up 
work are other delicate atten- 
tions attributed to the respond- 
ents. It is reported that retail 
lumbermen would reflect upon 
the financial condition of promi- 
nent mail-order concerns. and 
question their responsibility, with 
the effect, presumably, that timid 
prospects might be induced to 
withhold their orders. The pres- 
sure of the retail trade has also 
been brought to bear upon manu- 
facturers with the purpose of de- 
terring them from selling sup- 
plies of any kind to the mail-order 
concerns. 


WHOLESALE DESTRUCTION OF 
CATALOGUES 


Undoubtedly some of the mail- 


order men who have heretofore 
regarded this sort of “competi- 
tion” as a necessary evil have been 
led thus to dismiss the matter be- 
cause they have had no suspicion 
as to the proportions of the evil. 
Information that is illuminating 
in this connection has recently 
come to Washington, and seems 
to disprove the theory that cata- 
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logue poaching goes on only her: 
and there in isolated instances 
This information is to the effec: 
that one national organization o 
retailers that claims a member 
ship in excess of 12,000 has quiet 
ly encouraged its members t 
“collect” and destroy mail-orde: 
catalogues, and that in certain in 
stances success in the enterpris: 
has been celebrated by monste 
bonfires fed by thousands of th 
misplaced catalogues. It wil! 
readily be appreciated that if ev 
ery one of the 12,000 members o 
this organization was successful 
in inducing, as urged, from five 
to ten of his relatives and friends 
to request catalogues and then 
turn them over to him for de 
struction the waste would prov: 
in the aggregate decidedly for 
midable. 

Though mail-order men in gen 
eral may not have suspected the 
variety of ruses that are dis- 
closed in the pending lumber case 
as having been employed in order 
to get possession of the literature 
of catalogue houses, the older 
houses have long since ceased any 
special effort to keep their cata 
logues out of the hands of retail 
merchants who desired them for 
purposes of invidious comparison 
in striving to sell to local cus 
tomers. Most of the mail-order 
men have realized that names are 
“planted” in all their lists, and 
have concluded that no system o! 
checking up will serve entirely) 
to eliminate these. However, 
wholesale raiding such as the sell 
ers of ready-to-erect houses have 
recently faced is quite another 
matter and conclusive action by 
the Trade Commission will prob 
ably be the signal for a genera! 
drive for relief. 


Addresses ‘Truck Drivers As 
One of Themselves 
“Driver Dan, the Sterling Man” 

a new trade character of the Sterlin 
Motor Truck Co., Milwaukee. He is 
truck driver, jovial of countenance, an! 
will address other drivers of truck 
through the medium of a booklet to b 

issued at regular intervals. 

The points in truck construction an 
truck driving are given in an informe 
way which it is thought will appeal t 
the audience addressed. 
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Evidence supplementing our statement in the August 
second issue regarding the success of The Ladies’ 
World’s new plans. 


The advertising lineage in the September Ladies’ World compares 
much more favorably, against September of a year ago, than does 
that in all but three of the nine other principal big circulation 
women’s publications. The showing of two of these three is on a 
par with The Ladies’ World, while that of the third is consid- 
erably better. 


The Ladies’ World's comparatively is, however, much stronger 
than the average of these nine. 


In addition, its volume of advertising is within three columns as 
great as in two of these publications, each of which last year led it 
by fifteen columns—is four columns greater than that of another, 
which last year led it by ten columns—is twenty and a half columns 
greater than that of still another, which last year carried within 


one column of its total. 


Forms for the November issue close September fifth. 


THE McCLURE PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 


PUBLISHERS 
THE LADIES’ WORLD McCLURE’S MAGAZINE 
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HARVEST NUMBE 


<9 The Key to Happiness and Success 
in overa Million and a Quarter Homes 


VOL.XXIX OCTOBER. 


1Q17 
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Uncle Sam Now 
Feeds the World 


The cry “give us food” that arose this spring, stirred the 
American Farmer to supreme effort. He planted more 
acres than ever before. That the land is yielding bounti- 
fully, the U. S. Crop Reports testify. Not through any 
price-juggling but because of all-powerful world conditions, 
farmers will receive top prices this year for their enormous 
crops. So farmers must profit by the world’s war and— 


Advertisers Can Profit 
IF THEY WILL 


Why not seize this golden opportunity by advertising 
liberally in COMFORT—the magazine that reaches the 


most and the best of these ready-money farm families? 


Our October issue is the Big Annual Harvest Number. 
Its forms close September 10 and it will reach our people 
in the first flush of their very greatest prosperity. Adver- 
tising in this issue will influence the buying in one out of 
every four worth-while, magazine-reading farm families in 


the United States. 


W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc., 


Augusta, Maine 


ork Office: 1628 Aeolian Hall Chicago Office: 1635 Marquette Bldg. 
WALTER | R. JENKINS, Jr., Representative FRANK H. THOMAS, Representative 
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When You 
Want to Address 
All of Kansas City— 


all the merchants, all the bankers, all the 
stenographers, all the housewives—every 
single, solitary man, woman and child who 
is old enough to read—when you want 
your message delivered to their homes in 
a form that will be taken into their homes 
and read—nothing will accomplish the 
purpose but an advertisement in The 
Kansas City Star. 


In Greater Kansas City there are approxi- 
mately 95,000 houses. In Greater Kansas 
City The Star delivers by. carrier every 
morning and every evening more than 


100,000 papers. 


Counting street sales, news-stand, subur- 
ban and out-of-town distribution, The Star 
circulates 215,000 papers twice a day. 


THE KANSAS CITY STAR 


Morning Evening Sunday 
215,000 215,000 215,000 
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“Heart Interest” Copy Wins Sym- 
pathy for Unpopular Product 


People’s Gas Light and Coke Company, of Chicago, Sells Gas Appliances 
to a Public Which Regards Them as Old-Fashioned, by Playing 
Up the Human Element in Its Advertising 


By Bruce Bliven 


66 T’S such an_ old-fashioned 
house—it’s lighted with gas!” 
That expression, repeated over 
ind over in the mouths of Ameri- 
‘an housewives, aptly summarizes 
the point of view of almost a 
whole generation in regard to the 
use of gas for performing those 
household tasks now so frequently 
accomplished by electricity. After- 
dinner orators, editorial writers, 
and high-school “graduation-es- 
sayists” have nearly succeeded in 
convincing us that “this is the age 
of electricity;” and in so doing, 
they have persuaded us to think of 
vas as being somehow “old-fash- 
ioned;” as belonging to the days 
of good Queen Vic- 
toria, together with 
the horsehair sofa, 
the crayon portrait, 
and the “whatnot” in 
the,corner of the par- 
lor. 

This being so, the 
commercial gas com- .« 
pany which  under- 
takes to advertise its 
product is placed in a 
peculiar position, and 
one requiring some 
tact if it is to be suc- 
cessfully | overcome. 
Unless the advertising 
is very carefully writ- 
ten it is certain to 
lack the elements of 
interest, so necessary 
to get attention and 
insure wide reading. 
Gas being compara- 


to the few who chance to be di- 
rectly interested. Yet after all, 
gas is gas; it can’t be advertised 
by calling it something else. How 
is it possible to make it seem like 
a novel, up-to-date proposition 
when everybody knows that it 
isn’t? 

That is the question which the 
People’s Gas Light and Coke 
Company, of Chicago, started to 
solve some seven years ago, when 
it first decided to revolutionize its 
conventionalized, half-hearted ad- 
vertising and see whether some 
definite, traceable result could - ot 
be secured from its publicity [n 
the light of seven years’ experi- 


Do All Your Big Folks and Little Folks 
Meet Daily for a Merry-Making Hour 
in Front of a Live Open Log Fire? 
Or Does Your Family Make the Best of a Living Room 
Equipped With a Lifeless Radiator or a Dead Fireplace? 








tively an uninteresting 
subject, the word dis- 
layed by itself in a 
yiece of copy or ina 
commonplace sentence 
is quite likely to be a 
“keep off the grass” 
sign, which will limit 
the number of readers 


the eveming bow 

We furnish these gas log equipment 
feeplace They cost from 99 to $21. accordang 
to swe We Rave also arranged wih WH 
Hoops & Company the leading deuagners sad 
enanulacturers of art mantels to suberut 
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the special 
raquirements of ow patrom The gas loys 
for ordinary mantels can be imapected and 
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Rowrsach evening Thats s vary small suon 
for ali the yoy and good cheer which muthing 


NEWSPAPER COPY THAT SOLD HOME COMFORT RATHER 


THAN GAS 
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ence, the company is convinced 
that it has solved the problem; 
and while as a rule public service 
corporations find it hard to check 
results on their advertising, since 
their business grows automatically 
with the growth of the commu- 
nity, and is restricted in the same 
way, in this instance it seems 
clearly apparent that definite re- 
sults have been achieved which 
make the story of the campaign an 
interesting and significant one, not 
only to officials of other similar 
public service corporations, but to 
business men everywhere. 

The problem was solved, to put 
the whole thing in a nutshell, by 
changing the copy angle. That in 
itself was a revolutionary thing, 
it is said, in gas advertising. 
Throughout the country the com- 
mercial gas companies had appar- 
ently fallen in love with certain 
slogans which they used over and 
over as the adornment of multitu- 
dinous pieces of advertising copy: 
“Cook With Gas,” “Light With 
Gas,” “All-Gas Kitchen,” etc. 

“The first ‘overt act’ in the cam- 
paign of the company was to tie a 
can to all these old-time phrases,” 
said the man who handled the ad- 
vertising, in explaining the prob- 
lem to a representative of Print- 
ERS’ INK. 

“We became convinced that we 
were cheating ourselves when we 
assumed that the average reader 
would pick out and stop to con- 
sider an advertisement conspicu- 
ously branded with a commonplace 
admonition about the use of an 
ancient product with which he 
thinks he is thoroughly familiar. 
THE COMPANY'S “ 

“Instead of shouting to the 
people to ‘Use Gas,’ we played 
up the results in the way of 
economies for the store and 
factory, and greater comfort and 
delight in the home, which fol- 
low the introduction of the va- 
rious gas appliances. Each of 
these types of appliances was 
made the basis of a special series 
of ads, so that there was no con- 
fusion in the mind of the reader, 
and in building these ads every 
last ounce of ‘human interest’ 


RIGHT-ABOUT FACE” 
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which the subject contains was 
seized upon and utilized. We 
wanted people to forget that they 
were reading ads about gas. In- 
stead of telling them to use gas 
light in the home, we capitalized 
the amber color of the light from 
a certain kind of mantle. To 
sell the consumer a water heat 
er, we advertised the fun and 
healthfulness of a daily ‘dip’ in the 
bathtub, deftly comparing it with 
a plunge in Lake Michigan, and 
even showing its superiority—in 
cool weather, for instance! When 
we wanted to sell gas ranges, we 
advertised that a man had no 
right to blame his wife for a bad 
ly-cooked dinner when he wouldn’t 
give her adequate facilities to pre 
pare the food—and thus we pro 
vided every housewife in Chicago 
whose kitchen was not already 
equipped with a big range, with a 
beautiful alibi when things went 
wrong—an alibi which was also a 
selling talk for the company.” 

The advertising copy which was 
used to sell gas ranges, for in 
stance, ignored technicalities of 
construction and went right to 
the heart of the matter from the 
housewife’s point of view. “Let 
Friend Wife Declare War,” was 
the headline of the advertisement 
already referred to, which went 
on to say: 


Let friend wife declare war when she 
is blamed for a punk dinner—that 
should be charged to a worthless, worn 
out range. 

No husband has a right to criticize 
his wife’s cooking unless he is sure she 
has a “Composite” Gas Range in her 
kitchen. 

Used according to directions, a ‘‘Com- 
posite” will cook an entire meal with 
one fire burning. 


The principle of selling service, 
instead of selling gas stoves, is 


illustrated even more strikingly 
in some of the other copy used 
in this campaign. “Make Papa 
Cook the Dinner” is another head- 
line which attracted much atten- 
tion. This ad says: 


Give him an apron and a paper cap 
He will fight with your old worn-out 
back-number range about four minutes: - 
then he will rush to the ’phone and ask 
how quick we can send out a ‘“Com- 
posite”? range like the one in the picture. 


(Continued on page 69) 
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S. POTTED prosperity throughout the 


country is a condition which sales managers 
face today. Weak districts demand immedi- 
ate, effective selling reinforcement to make 
sales quotas. Stronger districts are likewise 
responding to intensified sales work. Closely 
planned, practically.designed and properly 
executed direct advertising is necessary to 
meet these abnormal, localized conditions. 
Such sales literature is proving immeasur- 
ably resultful today for many concerns. We 
will be glad to discuss with interested sales 
and advertising executives how our special- 
ized organization and production facilities 
may be used to advantage. 


ROBERT SMITH COMPANY 
Effective Direct Advertising Service 
LANSING. MICHIGAN 
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OKLAHOMA’S LARGESTEE 


HIS Mid-Southwestern City had several dailies. They all 

admitted they were regular newspapers. One, The Daily 
Oklahoman, stood head and shoulders above the rest. It not only 
led the local field in circulation and all advertising, but the 
whole state as well. 


Things went along this way for quite a while. Finally, the Okla- 
homa Publishing Company, publishers of this outstanding morning 
paper, could bear it no longer not having any sort of a rival in 
the field. So they got busy and made one. They bought the Okla- 
homa City TIMES—a struggling afternoon sheet—and injected 
red-blooded news and features into its anemic columns. 


200% Gain in 18 Months! 


ROM January, 1916, when the new management took hold, 

up until the present writing, the Times circulation has in- 
creased 200%! To be exact, it soared from 10,000 to 29,651 sub- 
scribers (A. B. C. report for average circulation first half 1917). 
It is now OKLAHOMA’S LARGEST EVENING PAPER. 


No wonder! Seldom do you find Exclusive Associated Press 
Leased Wire Service, Mutt and Jeff, Briggs Cartoons, Luke Mc- 
Luke, Walt Mason, all in one paper, as you do in the TIMES. 
On top of all this, the TIMES has many features winning a place 
for themselves in the hearts of local folk; Market Basket Page, 
by Leno Osborne (popular Domestic Science Expert) ; ‘Twenty 
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Years Ago” column; live, complete sport section; daily oil-gas- 
stock-crop reports ; “‘Sidelights on War Moves” by one of the best- 
posted, virile editorial writers in America. 


Many advertisers are using these papers together profitably. The 
duplication is so light and the “‘pickup” rate so low, that the com- 
bination makes a rare value. Either paper alone is a “good buy,” 
circulation considered. 


Flat rate, 6c per line. 
Combination rate with Sunday Combination rate with Daily 
Oklahoman (total circulation, Oklahoman (total circulation, 
80,063) 15c per line 73,837) 13¢ per line 


HE TIMES is carrying more classified, more local, more 

foreign business than any other evening paper in Oklahoma! 
So it too, surely belongs on your list. Duplication figures, territory 
reached and full facts gladly supplied you or your advertising 
agency. Address TIMES SERVICE DEPARTMENT, Okla- 
homa City. 


OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING CO. 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


E. KATZ SPECIAL ADV. AGENCY, 15-19 East 26th Street, New York; 
Harris Trust Building, Chicago; Waldheim Building, Kansas City 
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Don't Miss It 


Once a year Kimball’s Dairy Farmer puts out a special 
number. It comes after the stress of the summer is over, when 
the dairy farmer has time to take stock of the work done and 
to look forward for the future. It comes just before the big 
National Dairy Shows. 





This year it will carry a message of unusual power, for there 
has been no year in the history of the republic when dairying 
has been so important. Therefore, this will be an issue you will 
certainly want to use. We are telling you now while there is 
time for you to get your copy in. 


The issue will be 100 pages, it will carry a beautiful two-color 
cover. It will have an unusual amount of live-stock advertising 
because of the unusual value of the issue at this time. 


The theme of the entire number will be “Essentials of Dairy 
Development.” The different topics will be handled by men of 
national reputation. Men of unquestioned authority. This issue 
will become an indicator of the grand work for dairying that 
Kimball’s Dairy Farmer is going to do the coming year: It will 
be the greatest issue Kimball’s Dairy Farmer has ever put into 
the mails, because not only does it carry the greatest message, 
but it is also assured the greatest advertising patronage. It be- 
comes, therefore, a fit carrier for any important message to this 
most important class of farmer patrons. As they are customers 
of class, the kind of men you want to reach, so should they 
rightly have the opportunity of reading your message if you 
have goods of class to offer them. 


Start your fall campaign to these men by using the Dairy 
Show number of their favorite paper. The price is $1 a line, 
$728 a page, last form closes absolutely September 5th. 


Kimball’s Dairy Farmer 


Waterloo, Iowa Columbus, Ohio 
A. E. HASWELL, Sec’y JOHN ANDREWS, Pres’t 


Representatives : 


CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
J. C. BILLINGSLEA A. D. McoK1nNEY 
1119 Advertising Bldg. Third Nat’] Bank Bldg. 


NEW YORK : ; MINNEAPOLIS 
A. H. BILLINGSLEA . R. R. Rine 
1 Madison Ave. 333 Palace Bldg. 
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Nothing short of a real up-to-date 
inge would suit “pop ” and nothing 
iort of a genuine “Composite” range 
iits any wise housewife—after she has 
een one in action. ~ 
“Composite” ranges are built for us 
, the ten leading manufacturers, We 
lave them built “our way” after testing 
1 our laboratory all range inventions 
f the past 20 years. 
“Composite” ranges have made a new 
ystem of cooking possible—a system 
vhich enables you to cook a whole 
inner in two ovens with one fire 
urning. 
Ask for the new illustrated catalogue 
nd inspect the entire line of fifty styles 


f “Composites’”—at our branch stores’ 


and our big  salesroom downtown. 
Sranch stores are open till 9 o’clock 
on Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday 
evening’. 


Not a word here, you will no- 
tice, about the advantages of using 
yas! In fact, this particular ad 
does not use the word “gas” at 
all, except in the signature. This 
was not usually the case, how- 
ever. The company made not the 
slightest attempt: at tricking the 
public about its proposition. 
It merely kept subdued the 
statements and facts about which 
the public was prejudiced, or 
which it deemed uninteresting. 

The ad which is said to have 
brought more direct response than 
any other was indeed a striking 
bit of copy. It is as follows: 


SIX PEOPLE CALLED HER MOTHER 

She sacrificed 

—One sunny disposition 

—One sound constitution -- 

—One clear complexion 

—And the sparkle of a pair of eyes. 

The altar was an ancient cookstove. 
The time, July and August. 

The six who called her mother saw 
what was going on when it was too late. 

Moral—Don’t permit any woman you 
are for to cook for your family on 
anything but a good gas range—espe- 
ially during the torrid days of July 
ind August. 

Buy her a “Composite”? cabinet range, 
ne that will do away with the drudgery 
f{ handling fuel and ashes. One that 
vill shorten her cooking hours and in- 
ure a cool kitchen. 


‘OOKLETS ARE PRIMARILY TO HELP 
HOUSEKEEPERS 


The same skilful sugaring of 
‘he pill was carried out in the 
atalogues of ranges. issued by the 


‘eople’s Gas Light and Coke 
ompany. These were not called 
atalogues, in the first place; and 
here was no hint upon the cover 
ior in the first pages of the text 
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that they concerned themselves 
with anything so utilitarian as gas 
ranges. “The Low Cost of Cook- 
ing” was the title of one of these 
booklets, which bore upon the 
cover an alluring picture of a 
cooking school ¢xpert instructing 
a roomful ofg. housewives all 
equipped with pad and pencil. 
Part of this booklet consisted of 
a signed contribution by an au- 
thority on domestic science, and 
it also included a number of 
“test menus” giving the amount of 
gas consumed in preparing each in 
the most economical manner. At 


‘the same time, the business aspect 


of the question was not over- 
looked, and a complete list of 
ranges in all styles and prices was 
given. 

“A Bride Can Cook Most as 
Well as a Chef” was the appeal- 
ing title of another booklet, which 
gave much similar information 
about preparing meals on a gas 
range. Of one of these booklets, 
“Cooking Wrinkles of Two Gen- 
erations,” left on a model range 
in a _salesroom, 290,000 were 
picked up and carried away. 

Now as to the results achieved 
in this campaign: in 1910, 30 per 
cent of all the gas cooking ap- 
paratus purchased in Chicago was 
of the “hot plate” and small sin- 
gle oven type. In 1916, only 5 
per cent of the apparatus pur- 
chased was of these types, 95 per 
cent being the larger, more effi- 
cient ranges of the cabinet type. 
The total gross sales, of course, 
had increased enormously during 
the same period of time. 

Even more striking testimony as 
to the success of the advertising 
is to be found in the fact that 
after it had been running a few 
months, a delegation of real estate 
men called to present a petition 
asking the company to abandon 
the advertising. They reported 
that as the first of May—“moving 
time”—rolled around, the house- 
wives of Chicago began looking 
for new apartments—and that they 
frequently refused to consider a 
new place which did not have one 
of those “grand piano” gas ranges 
as a part of its equipment! Need- 
less to say, E. L. Cowdrey, presi- 
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dent of the company, refused to 
shut off his advertising because of 
the pathetic plea of the rental 
agents. At the present time, it is 
said, a builder finds it almost im- 
perative to equip all new flats, 
apartments and houses with the 
ranges of the cabinet type, which 
have been popularized through ad- 
vertising. That the change in 
public opinion has been a profit- 
able one for the company is 
readily realized when one knows 
that the average expenditure made 
in purchasing a “hot plate,” or 
small oven, is from $7 to $10; 
while a cabinet range costs on the 
average, $38 to $40. 


IRONS ADVERTISED WITHOUT THE 
WworD “GAS” 


The same principle—that if you 
have an unpopular aspect to your 
product, you should advertise 
some other phase of it—has been 
utilized in the campaign on gas- 
heated irons. These were not 
called by that name at all. They 
were called “the wonderful new 
self-heated flatiron.” (This was 
just after radical improvements 
had been made in the combustion 
principle which justified the claim 
of novelty.) The fact that it was 
a gas flatiron was mentioned only 
in the statement that “it heats 
itself by means of a tiny self-con- 
tained gas flame.” Although the 
gas-heated flatiron is reported to 
be much less expensive to operate 
than the electric iron, that fact 
was not always stated in the 
advertising copy, which usually 
emphasized only the strong fea- 
tures of the gas-heated iron. In 
three brief “drives” 165,000 of 
these irons were placed in Chicago 
homes. A large number in a 
special size were sold at the same 
time for the use of tailors. 

“The principle which underlies 
the advertising policy of the com- 
pany is probably best illustrated in 
the campaign to sell gas lights, for 
home lighting,” said the writer -.of 
the advertising. “Off-hand, you’d 
say that in this ‘age of electricity’ 
it would be very difficult, if not 
impossible, to advertise the advan- 
tages of lighting by gas, and ‘get 
away with it.’ Perhaps we begged 
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the question; but at any rate, th 
company is selling high- grade ga: 
lights at the rate of 140,000 a year 
having sold 866,000 in the past eigh: 
years. We did it by advertising, no 
gas light, but ‘Amber Glow Light. 
We told the public that amber ligh' 
is the one light to show a lady’s 
complexion to the best advantage 
that amber is the center of lumi 
nosity in the spectrum; that am 
ber is the only shade which harmo 
nizes with all other colors; tha 
champion shooters wear ambe: 
glasses because of the beneficia! 
effect on the eyes; and that Mar 
Garden refuses to sing unless sh: 
can have amber light. We ‘sold 
the customer on the use of am 
ber light in the home, and then 
told him—casually, as it were— 
that the only way he could get it 
was by utilizing his idle ga 
fixtures and having us sell him 
some of our 157-candle power 
‘Amber Glow’ lights.” 

The lesson which every business 
man can draw from the story of 
this campaign is an easily-deduced 
one. “If the front door is locked, 
try the back door,” might be one 
way of stating it. If your pros- 
pects are not interested in your 
product—if they deem it old-fash- 
ioned and out of date—don’t try 
to hammer your argument home 
against their will, but swim with 
the current; find the elements of 
human interest in what you have 
to sell, and play those up heavily, 
and always from the customer's 
point of view. If you will add to 
that, as the People’s Gas Light & 
Coke Company did, fresh and 
vivid copy, with startling headlines 
and illustrations, the road to su 
cess would seem to be clear and 
open before you. 


War Increases Sales of Package 
Goods 


U. S. Consul Ripley Wilson repor 
that the demand for well-known bran 
of food supplies in England is great: 


than in pre-war times. ‘This, it 
claimed, is due to the knowledge th: 
various foods purchased in bulk are no! 
up to the old standards,” said Mr. Wi 
son, “and the desire to obtain goo 
backed by name and reputation, but i 
some cases the cost of freight and it 
surance makes the prices of packag 
foods prohibitive.” 





Dignified Advertising of Funeral 
Directors Builds Prestige 


Chicago Firm Forsakes Price Appeal in Favor of Service Features 


HE funeral director who “ad- 

vertises”—be it said with sor- 
ow—is well known in the land. 
(he repellent publicity he has used 

doubtless a chief factor that 
as deterred the more self-re: 
-pecting undertakers from adver- 
‘ising their services. 

The very nature of these serv- 
ces furnishes an added reason 
why advertising has never been 
resorted to by the more ethical 
funeral directors. The subject 
calls for cautious treatment in 
order that the sensi- 


tentions, little effort was made to 
obtain maximum results from the 
appropriation. The placing of the 
advertising was entirely spasmodic. 
One week an advertisement would 
be placed in the newspapers. If it 
pulled traceable results, it might 
be followed by another. If no re- 
sults were apparent, no further 
advertising was done until several 
weeks of time had relieved the 
disappointment. 

But the business grew in spite 
of the inconsistency. And with its 





hilities of the bereaved 
family be not offend- 
ed. The vast major- 
ity of undertakers, 
realizing the peculiar 
nature of their call- 
ing, have perhaps 
never even considered 
the feasibility of ad- 
vertising. Hence it is 
especially interesting 
to note how Skeeles 
Brothers, Chicago fu- 
neral directors, have 
employed advertising 
in a manner so dig- 
nified, with such deli- 
cacy of copy treat- 
ment, that readers 
have been attracted 
rather than repelled. 

The firm has had 
experience as_ price 

advertisers and in 
this stage of its ca- 
reer found out that 


personal 


SB 





The house with closed blinds 


ARKENED rooms and hushed voices were 
more typical of afflicted homes a genera- 
tiop ago than they are today 


While sorrow 1s just as keenly felt, there 1s more 


more inclination to let the 


repression, 
sunshine in, bnnging its comfort and optmism 


These are signs of the times —the tendency to 
make more of life—and to regard its inevitable 
conclusion as a natural law 


People are thinking along broader lines. Today the 


ciations in the minds of the living. 


THE SKEELES CHAPEL 


The church or chapel seems to be more appropriate for such solemn occasions. 
Our own private chapel, having ample seating capacity, located on a quiet boule- 
vard, affords the space and the dignified 

always at the disposal of those who come to us 


for such a purpose, and is 








rice-cutting does not 
build lasting reputa- 
tion. Its resolve to 
iild for the future was coincident 
ith its decision to forsake the 
price-cutting field and sell service. 
Until six years ago Skeeles 
l'vrothers conducted their business 
on the established conservative 
es. But competition of a ques- 
mable character made inroads 
u von them and advertising—price 
vertising—was resorted to. 


EFFORT WAS 


Outside of hopes and good 


MADE TO AVOID THE OBJECTIONABLE, COM- 


MERCIAL TONE OF THE COPY 


development, the members of the 
firm found themselves becoming 
keener business men and students 
of better advertising. One thing 
they observed was that among the 
host of price-cutting undertakers, 
very few were building a reputa- 
tion that would stand in the future. 
Any competitor who could meet 
the price could get the business. 
And then the firm concluded that 
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if manufacturers could develop 
consumer preference for their 
products, and if public service 
corporations could create confi- 
dence in their institutions, it was 
just as possible for undertakers 
to place their business above price 
competition. | 

About the first of the year an 
advertising agegcy was consulted. 
Upon the advice of the agency, 
the firm immediately began a 
campaign along entirely new 
lines. Instead of repelling sensi- 
tive readers with a blunt price ap- 
peal, a dignified style was adopted 
that reduced reader resistance and 
encouraged attention. In the place 
of an obtrusive selling argument 
the copy laid dignified stress on 
service. Different phases of serv- 
ice are featured. For example, 
one advertisement headed, “The 
House with Closed Blinds,” deli- 
cately ‘touches on the inappropri- 
ateness of apartments when death 
enters a household, and suggests 
that the Skeeles chapel be used 
for the funeral services. 


Another advertisement which 


was especially timely was headed 
“Fortitude,” and read as follows: 


Throughout the pages of history are 
numberless examples of wonderful cour- 
age and fortitude shown by women. 
War-time calls for high moral courage 


and self-sacrifice, moral as well as 
physical. ; 

The loss of kin falls more heavily on 
women at any time, for men have more 
interests to divert the mind from per- 
sonal sorrow. 

To-day our public is steeled to accept 
the fortunes of war—for better or for 
worse—but confident—and ready to 
meet what may come. 

We meet this American spirit every 
day in our work. It is not alone the 
bravery of those who must fight for a 
cause, but the strength of those who 
confront the trials of every-day life. 

It is our constant privilege to help 
meet such trials of the individual family 
—and to make it easier by giving dig- 
nified attention to details that honor 
the departed, and comfort those who 
mourn. 


With a courage that would do 
credit to larger advertisers, the 
firm set aside a sum for pure 
advertising investment on which 
it might expect dividends in the 
future. Yet with this eye to the 
future, surprises have already be- 
gun to appear. 

“When we placed our advertis- 
ing with an agency,” said George 
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Skeeles, one of the firm, to 
Printers’ INK __ representativ: 
“they told us that in advertisin 
to build prestige, we should m 
expect immediate results. Build 
ing up good will is a slow proces 
that requires time. Yet our busi- 
ness is already increasing. Th 
last three months of 1916 wer: 
only normal. But since we bega 
our new campaign, our busines 
each month has doubled. And | 
am broad enough to believe that 
the advertising was in a consider- 
able measure responsible for ‘it.” 

The campaign of Skeeles Broth- 
ers illustrates that professional 
service can be advertised and soli 
before a demand for it occurs. 
Too many concerns have sacrificed 
business development in blind ob- 
servance of so-called professional 
ethics or else in the impression 
that they had nothing to advertise. 
If they only knew it, like Skeeles 
Brothers, they could develop a 
service above the common com- 
petition with price. In an intelli- 
gent and dignified featuring of 
such a service they would be up- 
holding the best interests of their 
profession, and at the same time 
cultivate a public good will that 
safeguards the business of the 
future. 


F. H. Pattee Makes Change 


Frederic H. Pattee, for a number of 
years connected with Barnes-Crosly 
Company, of Chicago, printer and en- 
graver, has resigned to become secre- 
tarv and manager of the Chicago Ojf- 
set Printing Company of that city. 


Grafton B. Perkins on Leave 
of Absence 


_ The Resinol Chemical Company, B:! 
timore, has granted Grafton B. Perkins, 
its advertising manager, a leave of a)- 
sence to attend the Officers’ Trainiig 
Camp at Fort Myer, Va. 


Leon L. Carroll, formerly presid: 
of the Carroll-Schless Company, Inc. 
New York, has rejoined Sherman 
Bryan, Inc., with which firm he wis 
formerly connected. 


B. J. Skinner, formerly advertisi 
manager of Manufacturers’ News, C\i 
cago, has been appointed to a simi! 
Position with Petroleum, of the sa 
city. 
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IN BALTIMORE 


two newspapers showed a gain in 
national advertising for the first six 
months of 1917. One newspaper 
gained 23,000 lines. 


THe BaAttimore Sun 


Morning, Evening and Sunday 


Gained 263,095 Lines 


The TOTAL NATIONAL ADVER- 
TISING lineage appearing in the three 
issues of The Sun was 1,465,000 lines, 
an amount exceeded by very few news- 
papers in the United States. 








The gain of The Sun in all advertising, 
local and national, classified and dis- 
play, was more than 760,000 lines for 
the first half-of this year. 


The total lineage of advertising car- 
ried was more than 


. || 8,200,000 Lines 


rkitis, 
ff ab- 
_— only seven other newspapers in the 
United States published as much ad- 
sident vertising during this six-month period. 


ne, 


It Pays To Advertise In 
The Paper That Is Growing 
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45,000 Soldiers 
at Des Moine 


Des Moines is one of the cantonment cities, and Camp 
Dodge is the second largest of all the cantonments, 


The normal population of Des Moines is about 
120,000, and when the soldiers arrive the population 
will be close to 175,000. 


Millions of dollars are being spent on the physical 
construction of Camp Dodge, and hundreds of thov- 
sands of dollars will be paid to the soldiers located 
at Camp Dodge. 


Des Moines, under present conditions, is one of th 
live spots in America, and the Des Moines Capital i 
its livest and best newspaper. 


_ The July circulation of the Capital, net paid, wa 


52,002, and it is a fair prediction that the circulationgf 


will soon reach 60,000. 


Advertisers desiring to reach the new cantonment 
and the Des Moines and central Iowa field, can do x 
effectively thru the columns of the Capital. 


The Des Moines Capital 


Honest News—Honest Views—Honest Advertising 





LAFAYETTE YOUNG, Publisher 


New York and Chicago Representatives 
O'MARA & ORMSBEE 








¢ 
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THE DES MOINES CAPITAL 
Buys the Best News and En- 
tertainment Features that 
Are on the Market 


8 Gerard’s ““My Four Years in Germany” will be published in the 
Capital beginning September 16th. 


The Capital is also publishing each week the wonderful war ar- 
ticles of Frank H. Simonds, of the New York Tribune. 


The Capital is the only Des Moines newspaper that published the 
war articles of Carl Ackerman. 


‘B The Capital has purchased the complete foreign news service of 
the Chicago Daily News. This includes the complete mail, tele- 
graph and cable service. 


Other regular news and editorial features to be found in the 
Capital are Dr. Frank Crane, H. Addington Bruce, the Burgess 
Bedtime Stories, Goldberg and Fontaine Fox comic strips, and 
real American patriotic editorials written by Lafayette Young. 
The Capital’s first ambition is to be a newspaper. Making money 
is a secondary consideration. 


The Capital does not run a line of medical advertising, and is 
known nationally as one of the cleanest newspapers in this coun- 
try. It is first in circulation in the Des Moines field, and the 
acknowledged most productive advertising medium. 


The Capital is more popular than ever before in its history, and a 
good newspaper from every standpoint. 


al] Che Des Moines Capital 


Honest News—Honest Views—Honest Advertising 


LAFAYETTE YOUNG, Publisher 


New York and Chicago Representatives 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE 
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A New Kind of 
Engraving Service 


In nearly every engraving plant where there is real 
service, the volume of business coming from some one 
firm is sufficient to warrant the engraver granting that 
customer preference ALWAYS, when necessity arises 
for unusual speed or extra service of some sort. An en- 
graving requested in two hours time is ready in two 
hours. The engraver figures he is justified in this extra 
value to one customer with a large volume of business. 
We are looking for some large publisher, agent or advertiser 


who can send us enough regular business to make it possible 
to give this ideal service. 


You will find this service equivalent to owning your own 
plant without the expense of operating—a permanent guarantee 
of highest Quality, a perfect Co-operation and complete 
Satisfaction. 


Address “‘E. S.’’ Box 334, care Printers’ Ink 








experienced in writing medical 

copy can secure position with large 
well established company. Must be able 
to produce copy that is forceful and con- 
vincing in character and that will sell goods. 
No one unless he possesses energy, ability 
and character of a high order need apply. 
‘lhe salary is in keeping with the man. In 
reply write fully with the assurance that 
your correspondence will be. treated con- 
fidentially. 

“A. C. B.,”’ Box 332 


c/o Printers’ Ink. 


A N advertising writer who is thoroughly 





























What Department Store Buyers 
Want in Trade-Paper Ads 


Examples of the Kinds of Copy That Have Sold Them 
By Joseph Katz 


Advertising Manager, 


Y search for the buyer who 
. is influenced by trade-paper 
advertising reminded me of an ex- 
perience of an advertising ac- 
quaintance of mine with a friend 
who swore he never read adver- 
tisements. 

The-Man-Who - Doesn’t - Read- 
Ads got tired of the surgeon-like 
methods of his barber and decided 
to shave himself. And so off he 
hiked to a hardware store for a 
safety razor. 

“A Gillette, please,” he said. 
“Yes, sir,” replied the clerk, “but 
before wrap it up, don’t you 
want to see the Peerless, our own 
brand, that is on special sale at 
$3.69 ?” 

“What are you handing me,” 
snapped The-Man-Who-Doesn’t- 
Read-Ads. “Everybody knows the 
Gillette is the only safety razor.” 

And it was a Gillette that was 
in his bathroom cabinet the next 
morning. 

“Did you ever read a Gillette 
ad?” asked my advertising friend 
e The-Man-Who-Doesn’t-Read- 
Ads, 

“No,” was the reply. 

“Then why did you insist on a 
Gillette ?” 

“Because everybody knows that 
the Gillette is the best safety ra- 
zor,” was his answer. 

The - Man-Who - Doesn’t-Read - 
Ads never read a Gillette message, 
yet he insisted on a Gillette. 

I haven’t found a buyer in this 
hig store who ever ordered any- 
thing from a trade-paper adver- 
tisement—yet most of them admit 
they are influenced by the names 
they have seen in these business 
papers. 

\ll agree on one thing—too 
much trade-paper advertising lacks 
specificness — information about 
the goods. The buyers maintain 
t 


here’s too much of the spirit of 


bag in the copy. It’s getting bet- 
7 


, before the stores. 


The Hub, Baltimore. 


ter now, but it’s still bad enough. 

They don’t want to know how 
big the manufacturers and whole- 
salers are getting—they are more 
interested in what there is in it 
for them. So much trade-paper 
advertising is taken up these days 
with “Who We Are” talk. 

The men’s-wear papers are par- 
ticularly big offenders. Pick up 
one of them and then turn to a 
dry-goods paper and you'll note 


This Handsome Waist Only $3.75 


Fine Quality 





INFORMATIVE BOTH IN ILLUSTRATION AND 


TEXT 


that the manufacturers of wom- 
en’s goods are more specific. In 
the latter you'll find plenty of pic- 
tures of actual merchandise, in 
most cases with prices quoted, so 
the buyer can form an intelligent 
conception of the values offered. 
Some advertisers maintain that 
the function of trade-paper adver- 
tising is only to keep their names 
It seems to me 
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it would be better to keep their 
goods before the buyers. Even if 
trade-paper advertising does not 
actually sell goods in every in- 
stance, it begins the sale—and the 
salesman’s work would be so much 
easier if the prospective buyer had 
a definite idea of his line when 


he made his maiden call. 
ADVERTISING IS IM- 


PRESSIVE 


TESTIMONIAL 


I find that the testimonial has 
been an effective influence in the 
purchase by store buyers of such 
things as cash registers, store fix- 
tures, auto trucks, etc. The fact 
that John Wanamaker has a big 
fleet of a certain make seems to 
influence the delivery department 
of other merchants. 

The “Little Journeys” of the 
Burroughs Adding Machine, Ad- 
dressograph and others into big 
stores, and their analyses of time- 
saving methods, seem to be effec- 
tive ways of stirring retailers into 
action. 

A big purchase of adding ma- 
chines which we recently made 
can be traced to just such an in- 
fluence. The. successful operation 
of a thing or system in a store 
that is recognized as a leader in its 
line can’t help but influence other 
stores in favor of the recommend- 
ed article or system. 

Hart, Schaffner & Marx are 
running a series of stories in the 
men’s-wear papers that make 
mighty interesting reading. Each 
is accompanied by a photograph 
of the store. Here’s one typical of 
the series: 


DOWN WHERE THE LEAD AND 
ZINC COME FROM 


Right now zinc and lead might well 
be called precious metals. European 
nations can’t get enough; they’re paying 
fabulous prices for these metals. And 
as Joplin is one of the great zinc and 
lead centers, you may know that busi- 
ness is breaking a few records in that 
city. 

As the leading clothing store, the 
Model is playing a prominent part in 
Joplin’s activities—always has for that 
matter. 

They are selling more clothes than 
ever before; they ought to, they’re fine 
people to do business with; looking out 
for their customers’ interests first. 

These merchants feel that one of the 
best reasons why any man should come 
to them is the fact that they sell Hart, 
Schaffner & Marx clothes; they let peo- 
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ple know it too; you can see that by 
looking at the front of their store. 
Hart, ScHAFFNER & Marx, 
Good Clothes Makers. 


These trade-paper advertise- 
ments reflect an intimate knowl- 
edge of the stores written about; 
they’re human—and you'll note 
that the only advertising in them 
is the subtle touch in the last par- 
agraph. 

This advertisement has infor- 
mation, too; not about goods, but 
the suggestion is. there; the 
thought is that Hart, Schaffner & 
Marx clothes are the kind of 
clothes upon which a store can be 
built up. 

The value of the series is in the 
impression it leaves that the most 
successful stores in the country 
handle Hart, Schaffner & Marx 
goods. Dealers know the leaders 
in their line in other parts of the 
country—and so they are im- 
pressed with such advertising. 

A very effective trade- -paper ad- 
vertisement I noted some time ago 
was a page in the men’s-wear pa- 
pers by Alfred Decker & Cohn 
(Society Brand Clothes) telling 
of an opportunity to buy out the 
store of one of their successful 
customers. I am sure that this 
unselfish “stunt” was good adver- 
tising. 

I said that too much of the ad- 
vertising in the trade papers 
wasn’t specific—that it was full of 
generalities and bombastic claims. 
Here’s an ad typical of the run of 
advertising in the men’s-wear pa 
pers, which appeared early in the 
year: 

START THE NEW YEAR RIGHT. 

UNIVERSAL PEACE—the sort that 
you can understand, the kind that makes 
everyone “pass on” the good word 
every customer brings in more business 
for —” dealers. 

You never have to argue a sale, for 
the “— ” line is profitable and 
pleases everyone. Form a lasting con 
nection today—drop a card to us for 
our big, new, Spring line and ask us 
about the ‘“————”—the only line of 
its kind in America. 
your trade Better 
values and make more 


Yours for a Happy 1 
ous one, too. 


Resolve to give 
Values—“ 
rofit. 

and a Prosper 


Let’s go. 
Not a bit of information! 
This advertisement occupied a 
full page in a trade paper. Repro 
duced with this article is a quar- 
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r-page waist advertisement that 

worth more than the whole page 

‘cause it conveys a definite pic- 

ire of the merchandise to the 

ospective purchaser. 

Another thing that buyers think 

overdone is the advertising of 
alvertising instead of merchan- 
dise. 

Tell the good points about your 
merchandise. Many dealers might 
stock it if it were not advertised 
at all, But some dealers won’t 
handle a heavily advertised line if 
they are not convinced that the 
article has merit. Too many lines 
feature advertising instead of 
merchandise. 

But the one big weakness of 
trade-paper advertising is lack of 
information about the goods. 


Great Britain Scores Another 
Advertising Success 


In three months Great Britain suc- 
cecded in enrolling 344,000 volunteer 
industrial workers who signified their 
willingness to go wherever called for 
by the British Government. The Na- 
tional Service of the Government had 
the enrollment in hand. It is note- 
worthy that the campaign did not be- 
gin until two years after the war 
started, when the ranks of labor had 
been largely depleted by the call to 
military service. 

As was the case in so many other in- 
- ices, Great Britain depended on ad- 

tising to help get a quick enrollment 
4 this large number of men. 

A start has been made in this ceun- 
try toward a similar volunteer enlist- 

nt of men in the industries, and 

it Britain has offered to give the 
fit of her experience. The work 

is in charge of the United States 
lic Service Reserve, of the Depart- 
ut of Labor. 


Chamber of Commerce 
Calls Meeting 


\n emergency call has gone forth 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
ted States to the business men of 
country for a war convention to be 
at Atlantic City, September 17-21. 
hoped to have it the largest gather- 

ig of business men ever held. ,, The na- 
1's business to-day is war,” accord- 
to R. Goodwyn Rhett, president of 
National Chamber, ‘‘and every busi- 
man, firm and corporation must 
subordinate individual interests to 

> common cause. The results of this 
ng, which has been called by our 
utive Committee which has been 
ession almost continuously for the 
three months, will show business 
ay, and inform the public as well.” 
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A principal topic of discussion will 
be the duty that business owes the Gov- 
ernment in war. Other subjects in- 
cluded are: what may be done to con- 
trol prices, how priority may be most 
quickly and effectively established, how 
greater efficiency in land and water 
transportation shall be developed, how 
we may best provide for and protect 
our forces on land and sea and those 
dependent upon them at home, and what 
steps may be taken for better education 
of the nation on the issues at stake in 
the war. Ways and means by which 
business must readily adjust itself to 
the conditions produced by the war will 
be considered. How we shall provide 
for business enterprises not essential 
to the nation in war time will be dis- 
cussed, as well as food conservation, its 
special importance to business men, in- 
dustrial relations and employment prob- 
lems, and foreign trade, banking and 
credit in war time. 

The question as to what will be the 
course of prices on raw materials and 
finished products after the war, how 


we shall plan for replacing our men in 
industry after they return from the war, 
and what new responsibilities in inter- 
national relations may be expected after 
the war, will all be considered. 


Advertising Men in Military 
Service 
CARL M. GREEN CO. 

C. J. Watts, U. S. Marine Corps, 
Company 21, Paris Island, S. C. 

WM. D. MC JUNKIN ADVERTISING AGENCY 

John Pierre Roche, Sergeant Quarter- 
masters’ Corps, Division Cantonment, 
Camp Logan, Houston, Tex. 

CHICAGO “EXAMINER” 

H. L. Polacheck (manager advertising 
service and promotion department), Off- 
cers’ Training Camp, Fort Sheridan, IIl. 

NEW YORK “AMERICAN” 

Wycliffe C. Jackson, Officers’ 

ing Camp, Plattsburg, N. Y. 
BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. 

Joseph L. Gooch (subscription man- 
ager), in charge of internal administra- 
tion in Medical Corps offices, Washing- 
ton, D. C., with rank of Captain. 

REVIEW OF REVIEWS 

Kent S. Ritchie (Chicago office), Field 
Artillery, N. G. Ind., Fort Benjamin 
Harrison, Indianapolis. 

ORANGE JUDD AND PHELPS PUB. CO, 

A. . Wilson, Officers’ Training 
Camp, Fort Myer, Va. 
“MERCHANTS’ TRADE JOURNAL” 

R. M. Bandy, Aviation Corps. 

SAXON MOTOR CO. 

R. M. Hargar (advertising ere, 

U. S. Marine Corps, Paris Island, S. 
RESINOL CHEMICAL CO. 

Grafton B. Perkins (advertising man- 
ager), Officers’ Training Camp, Fort 
Myer, Va. 


Train- 


ELLIOTT-FISHER CO. 
Robinson Murray (advertising man- 
ager). Officers’ Training Camp, Fort 
Oglethorpe, Ga. 





New “Poster Drive” 


for Next 


Liberty Loan 


Tactics of First Flotation Will Be Repeated—Ideas Collected From Volun- 
teer Campaigns in Many Cities 


Special Washington Correspondence 
NDULGING the weakness al- 
ready manifested for posters 
and stickers as mediums for ad- 
vertising all his various war needs 
and war services, Uncle Sam is 
planning to plunge more heavily 
than ever on cards, hangers and 
stands as a means of popularizing 
the second issue of Liberty Loan 
bonds. The pretmminaries of copy 
preparation are already under way 
and the principal editions will be 
run off, as was the case last 
spring, at the Government Print- 
ing Office at Washington. 

It will be recalled that the Gov- 
ernment, in floating the initial in- 
stallment of our first war loan, 
spent more money for posters than 
for any other form of advertising. 
Not a dollar was paid out of the 
Federal Treasury for newspaper, 
periodical, street-car or electric- 
sign space. Uncle Sam also got 
his bill-posting service free, but at 
the same time the Government did 
furnish the posters, or the bulk of 
them, his investment being repre- 
sented by the paper and printing 
expense of upward of forty tons 
of posters. 

While the Government printed, 
for the previous campaign, close 
to 2,000,000 posters, ranging in 
size from half-sheet to 24-sheet, 
this by no means represented the 
full extent of the poster drive. 
As Printers’ INK’s readers know, 
Liberty Loan committees and in- 
dividual banks in various cities is- 
sued posters on their own initiative 
from original designs for local 
display. In Minneapolis and St. 
Paul the banks put out 41,000 pri- 
vately-printed posters and _ this 
performance was probably fairly 
typical. With detailed statistics 
yet incomplete, the estimate of the 
Treasury officials is that the ag- 
gregate of such private posters 
was somewhere between 500,000 
and 1,000,000 


These volunteer posters of the . 
8 


first Liberty Loan drive are to 
play a significant part in the sec- 
ond campaign inasmuch as the 
Publicity Bureau at the Treasury 
has determined to nationalize the 
clever poster ideas that were re- 
stricted to a local sphere in the 
former instance. To that end 
there has been a mobilization at 
Washington of specimens of all 
the private posters, and a most im- 
pressive gallery of advertising art 
it affords. 

It is the intention to utilize the 
best of these ideas in the super- 
poster campaign this autumn. 
Some of the local designs may lhe 
elevated bodily to the dignity of 
national circulation while in other 
instances an idea will be trans- 
planted to the environment of a 
new design. If the Government 
takes its cut from the conspicuous 
successes of the former campaign 
the pictorial poster will predom- 
inate next time. 

In seeking display for the new 
bond posters and_ stickers the 
Treasury Department will pursue 
the same general plan as before, ~ 
namely, distribution to Federal 
Reserve Banks and through the 
divisional banks to member banks, 
to postmasters, to commercial or- 
ganizations, etc., etc. Insofar as 
possible allotments of posters will 
be made on application to banks 
which, in lieu of the issuance of 
their own distinctive posters, pre- 
fer to post the standard Govern- 
ment posters, each carrying a 
“rider” announcing that bonds are 
obtainable through the bank that 
sponsored the poster. 


Wadman Opens Agency in 
New 


Rex W. Wadman has opened an ad- 
vertising agency in New York. For ihe 
past eight months he has been with the 
Campbell-Ewald Company, Detroit, «nd 
previously was advertising manager of 
the Van Blerck Motor Company, Mon- 
roe, Mich., and the Sterling Engine 
Company, of Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Secretary McAdoo Urged To 
Advertise Bonds 


A delegation from the National Adver- 
tising Advisory Board went to Washing- 
ton on August 16, to urge Secretary Mc- 
Adoo to use paid advertising in floating 
‘the second Liberty Bond issue. The del- 
egation included Herbert S. Houston, 
chairman of the board; William H. Ran- 
kin, of Chicago; Collin Armstrong, New 
York; William C. d’Arcy, St. Louis; 
George W. Hopkins, New York; John E. 
Shoemaker, Washington; Courtland 
Smith, New York; Thomas Cusack, Chi- 

and William A. Thomson, New 


Houston advised the investment 
of one to two million dollars in adver- 
tising. The detailed plan was submit- 
ted which was outlined before the first 
Liberty Bonds were issued, calling for 
a division of the advertising among 
daily, weekly and monthly newspapers, 
in addition to the utilization of maga- 
zines, printed posters, circulars, posters 
and other mediums. A programme in- 
volving an expenditure of approximately 
$1,250,000 was outlined in the plan sub- 
mitted. 

On the basis of an expenditure of 
$1,000,000 the following distribution of 
the fund was suggested to Mr. Mc- 
Adoo by the Board: ‘ 

Daily, monthly and weekly papers, in- 
cluding those printed in foreign lan- 
guages, $700,000; farm papers, $100,- 
000; small town dailies and weeklies, 
$100,000; printing posters, circulars, etc., 
$100,000. 

“While the great bulk of the daily 
press will expect to charge for space,” 
the board’s recommendation says, “it 
will: gladly give the minimum rate, al- 
though the amount of space to be used 
would not entitle the government to that 
rate and will give preferred position to 
the advertising. Some full pages veould 
be used under this plan, but it is. also 
Proposed to institute an entire innova- 
tion by running small advertisements. 
such as seventy-five lines deep by two 
columns wide, on the front pages. 

“This is something that no other ad- 
vertiser could buy at any price because 
of the fact that almost without excep- 
tion newspapers refuse to carry adver- 
tising on the front pages. A number 
of leading dailies have agreed that they 
will break the rule for the sake of 
furthering the sale of these bonds.” 

The only cost for posters or billboards, 
the board reported, to be placed in 3,000 
cities and towns, would be the printing 
of the posters and the distribution. 
Space in thousands of street cars has 
been offered, without charge and the 
only cost would be the printing and 
shipping of the cards. 

No decision was reached. Mr. Mc- 
Adoo spoke of the difficulties under 
which the Department would labor in 
attempting to place such advertising in 
a large way, and the limited appropria 
tion placed at his disposal by Congress 
with which to bear all expenses of the 
issue. 


Senate Revenue Bill Would 
Doubly Tax Publishers 


Senator Weeks, of Massachusetts, 
last week offered amendments to the 
revenue bill to eliminate the section im- 
posing an addition of one-fourth of a 
cent a pound to the existing rate for 
second-class postage and also the sec- 
tion which imposes an additional tax 
upon publishers of newspapers and peri- 
odicals of five per cent of their net in- 
come in excess of $4,000. 

“I am opposed to raising the second- 
class postage rate at this time,” said the 
Senator, “because of the peculiar con- 
ditions which exist. For the same rea- 
son I can see no necessity for imposirg 
a special tax on the newspaper and 
periodical. publishers. If the state- 
ments made by the publishers are de- 
pendable, the newspaper and periodical 
industry has been hit harder by the war 
than any other business. While I be- 
lieve that, when we return to normal 
conditions, the second-class postal rates 
should be increased, I ,think it would 
be unfair to increase them now, or to 
impose other special taxes upon the 
publishers.” 

The postal increase and the tax of 5 
per cent on net incomes as carried in 
the bill are both extra levies, it was 
pointed .out, the publishers coming, be- 
sides, under the provisions of the nor- 
mal income and other fixed taxes. 


Butterick Opens San Francisco 
Office 


The Butterick Publishing Company 
will open an advertising office in San 
Francisco early next month, with James 
A. Townsend in charge. Mr. Townsend 
will be succeeded as manager of west- 
ern territory, with headquarters in Chi- 
cago, by Edmund Carrington, for the 
past four years manager of the New 
England territory. George Terrien, at 
present with the New York office of 
the company, will become New England 
manager. 


Lieut. Welch Among the Lucky 
Ones 


Lieut. Raymond Welch, U. S. R., 
formerly on the staff of Printers’ Inx, 
has been chosen to accompany a party of 
the new Reserve Officers to France on a 
tour of observation at the front. 

Two thousand officers from the va- 
rious training camps have been ap- 
pointed for this service, 400 of whom 
trained at Plattsburg. Among this num- 
ber are nine from Lieut. Welch’s com* 
pany. 


Truck Account Goes to Wade 
Agency 

The Redden Motor Truck Company, 

of Chicago, has placed its advertising 


account with the Wade Advertising 
Agency, of that city. 





How Buying Habits May Deter- 
mine the Right Kind of Dealers 


What Happened When a Truck Manufacturer Broke Away from the 
Dealers in Pleasure Cars 


By Rollin W. Hutchinson 


N? subject will better repay 
close study than that of the 
public’s buying habits. Insomelines 
of business they seem to be more 
or less permanently fixed, in others 
they are changing, but it is those 
same buying habits which mark 
the trade channels which must be 
followed if goods are to be sold 
with least resistance. What looks 
like a perfectly natural outlet for 
the goods may prove to be no out- 
let at all, or a very shallow and 
difficult outlet, because the per- 
verse buying habit insists upon 
expecting to buy the goods some- 
where else. A perfectly equitable 
and beautifully symmetrical group- 
ing of sales territories (on paper) 
may be shot all to pieces within 
a few months because the trade 


insists upon buying where it is 


used to buying. ‘ In brief, a good 
deal of initial resistance can be 
avoided by locating the trade 
channels and following them. 
Most of the early manufactur- 
ers of motor trucks, for example, 
relied upon the dealers in pleas- 
ure cars to dispose of their out- 
put. What more natural outlet 
for a motor truck than the man 
who was used to handling motor 
vehicles, who understood them, 
and could make them perform? 
Some tew dealers in pleasure cars 
did make a success of selling 
trucks, but the majority failed, 
flatly and ignominiously. They 
sold their demonstrators at cost, 
put the catalogues in the sub-cel- 
lar, answered urgent letters in 
thirty days, and put the whip-lash 
on the sales force to sell more 
of “them there Climbwell Sixes.” 
They simply were out of the chan- 
nel. They did not understand the 
sale of motor vehicles as a busi- 
ness proposition, and could not 
even talk the business language 
of their prospects. They knew all 
about T-head and L-head motors, 
but next to nothing at all about 


the delivery problems of the de- 
partment store or the haulage 
problems of the general con- 
tractor. They could give perfect 
demonstrations of the truck it- 
self, but were helpless when it 
came to laying out a routesheet 
or figuring costs per ton-mile. In 
short it was discovered that the 
organization of the average pleas- 
ure-car dealer did not represent 
an outlet for trucks at all. To be 
sure there are dealers who are 
successfully handling both pleas- 
ure cars and trucks, but in almost 
every case the two lines are han- 
dled by entirely separate sales or- 
ganizations. 


WHERE KNOWLEDGE OF BUYERS 
COUNTED 


The great bulk of the truck 
business to-day is handled by men 
who are specialists in the trans- 
portation problems of the people 
to whom they sell. That is their 
primary qualification, and the fact 
that they are also specialists in 
motor truck construction and 
operation is secondary. To il- 
lustrate the great importance of 
the distinction just made, and to 
show the relative importance, in 
the truck business at any rate, of 
market knowledge as against mere 
knowledge of the product, the fol- 
lowing story is significant. Names 
and localities are suppressed for 
political reasons, but the facts are 
straight. 

A certain concern had devel- 
oped a motor dumping-truck 
which was particularly adaptable 
for use by road contractors, and 
which cost approximately $5, 000. 
One of the Eastern States was 
active in the building of public 
highways (this is where the poli- 
tics came in), and the company 
regarded it as a particularly prom- 
ising market for the new dump- 
ing-truck. The problem was, of 
course, not to sell trucks to the 
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The Billboard 


While it rejects heart, kidney, 
consumption and cancer remedies 
and all patent medicines for 
which grossly overstated curative 
virtues are claimed accepts busi- 
ness for 


Simples of Real Worth 


such as salves, liniments, lotions, 
face creams, dentifrices, laxative 
waters and some laxative medi- 
cines honestly advertised as such. 
All whiskey, beer, liquor and cig- 
arette business is barred. 
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The News Alone 
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ufacturing city—the logical medium. 
Read in 90 per cent of the homes. 


News League papers are published pri- 
marily for the HOME. Advertising 
that would undermine home teachings 
is rejected. 

Favorable combination rates and most 
comprehensive —. in best terri- 
tory. Members A. B. 


News League of Ohio 


DAYTON, OHIO 


N. Y.—I. A. Klein, Metropolitan Tower. 
Chicago—John Glass, Peoples Gas Bldg. 





State, but to the contractors who 
were actually to do the work of 
building the roads. 

The State in question had ap- 
propriated more than $10,000,000 
for roads, and road contractors 
had sprung up like daisies in a 
meadow. Many of them were 
speculators, pulling political wires 
to land contracts; broke to-day 
and flush to-morrow. But they 
were prospects. The important 
thing was to locate them, keep in 
touch with them, and present the 
advantages of the truck at the 
proper moment. Obviously that 
required a knowledge which was 
not possessed by the ordinary 
dealer in motor cars, nor by the 
company either, as it happened. 
Furthermore it was a fact that 
not a single truck of the com- 
pany’s make was in use in the 
State at that time. The prospect 
of getting a share of the business 
by conventional methods was not 
particularly bright. 


REVOLUTIONARY SCHEME TO _ SELL 
PRODUCT 


It happened, however, that the 
sales manager of the company had 
won his spurs in the machinery 
field, and knew something about 
the general course of the trade 
channels. He knew that road 
contractors, as a class, were ac- 
customed to buying everything 
from concrete mixers to cooking 
outfits from dealers in contrac- 
tors’ supplies. These dealers had 
their confidence, and the dealer’s 
recommendation of an_ article 
would go a long way, no matter 
how meagre his technical knowl- 
edge might be. The sales man- 
ager resolved to try the experi- 
ment (unprecedented up to that 
time) of selling dumping-trucks 
according to the buying habits of 
the contractor instead of accord- 
ing to the old idea that motor cars 
must be sold by motor-car spe- 
cialists. 

In January, 1915, William Good- 
man was induced to take on the 
State distributing rights for the 
“Stalwart” heavy-duty motor 
truck. Goodman was fortunate 
in possessing the famous memory 
of the late Tim Sullivan for 
given and surnames. He has all 
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the contractors of his State cata- 
logued in his mind and cross-in- 
dexed almost to the point of such 
personal affairs as the birth of 
the latest addition to the family 
and the particular personal hobby 
of each of his customers to whom 
he had sold machinery for ten 
years. But Goodman and _ his 
sales staff—comprising at the 
start six general salesmen—knew 
absolutely nothing about motor 
trucks. Not one of them had 
ever driven or ridden in a motor 
truck before they commenced to 
sell the “Stalwart.” 


INTIMATE LETTER LED TO TEN $5,000 
SALES 

Two trucks at $5,000 were sold 
before Goodman’s demonstrator 
arrived—sold on the strength of 
the contractor’s confidence in the 
dealer’s judgment. The opening 
gun in Goodman’s campaign was 
the following letter sent to 285 
road contractors: 
Mr. Thomas J. Patterson, 
Dear Tom: Contractor. 


I am writing you a few lines to 


tell you about something very new in 


the way of a contractor’s machine I 
have taken the agency for. I mean, it 
is a new machine to the contracting 
business in this State. 

The machine is the Stalwart line of 
motor dump-trucks, made in three 
sizes, but the biggest is the one you can 
make the best use of, I believe. 

Now you have known me for. years, 
and you know I never have offered my 
friends and customers any machinery 
or tools I wouldn’t stake everything I 
have got in the world would make 
good. So take me at my word that 
I sat up nights studying this question 
of whether motor trucks could save 
many of my customers a big roll of 
the money they have been putting on 
the wrong side of the ledger. And I 
went to all the truck factories to see 
the insides of all trucks I had any ex- 
cuse to- look into before I decided that 
the Stalwart fitted into my slogan of 
“Everything for the Contractor and 
only the best of everything.” I now 
know the Stalwart is the best motor 
truck for the contractor. 

I want you to see it. I want to tell 
you what I have learned about how 
contractors I have talked and corre- 
sponded with in other States are mak- 
ing money with the Stalwart dumpers. 
My big Stalwart demonstrator will be 
here next week. There’ll be a letting 
of the Highway Commission on the 
tenth. Drop in when you are here 
and let me show it to you. I know 
you will say, “That’s the cart to carry 
thy profit to the right. side of the 
ledger.” 

And you know, old man, i won’t let 
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Motors and Meat 


Both are found on 
Breeder’s Gazette Farms. 

You can sell The Breeder’s Gazette 
farmer a motor for his factory or his 
family every day in the year, if it is 
merely a question of price, for he is 
turning his crop of meat into money 
from January to December. 

The files of The Breeder's Gazette 
from Jan. 4 to June 28, 1917, inclusive, 
carry the reports of public sales of pedi- 
greed live stock tothe number of 18,923 
head, that sold for a total of $7,344,302, 

These sales were given wide publicity 
through The Breeder’s Gazette, and a 
large majority of the buyers are sub- 
scribers to that publication. 

In addition fifteen hundred and twen- 
ty-one pedigreed animals were reported 
by our readers as sold by private treaty, 
and as only the most important private 
transactions are given publicity the 
actual number of such sales in same 
period was doubtless many hundreds 
more than announced. 

On top of purebred sales thousands of 
fat cattle, sheep and swine (to say noth- 
ing of horses and mules) were shipped 
to the principal market centers and 
exchanged for spot c 

You can interest over 90,000 Gazette 
readers with any article of merit, anda 
quality argument gets attention far 
quicker than a low price. Hundreds of 
our advertising patrons will supply testi- 
mony on that point. 

Advertising rate 70c. a ime "aad space 
to be used prior to June 30, 191 


For further particulars soak address 


THE BREEDERS GAZETTE 


“Fstubiahed 14t!” The Farmer's Greatest Paper™ Aatsied ery Ierndep 
Sanders Publishing Co. 542 South Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


George W. Herbert, Inc. 
Western ey 
111 W. Washi 
4 Chicago, Ill. 
AL] wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
Eastern Representative, 
381 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 
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you have a Stalwart unless I know it 
will save big money for you. 
Sincerely, your friend, 
Witiram GoopMAN. 


This letter pulled the remark- 
able number of thirty-five written 
or oral leads for demonstration 
of the sample dump-truck. When 
the demonstrator arrived these 
leads were followed up, and as a 
result ten of them—$50,000 
worth of business—were booked 
in two weeks. Considering that the 
Stalwart truck had never. been in- 
troduced in that State and no pre- 
vious advertising of any kind had 
been put out, and considering also 
the high selling resistance: at that 
time on a $5,000 truck, the result 
was quite extraordinary. 

From that point the sales 
climbed rapidly, passing the half- 
million mark before the season 
was over. Goodman kept after 
his prospects with characteristi- 
cally phrased personal letters, and 
asked the factory also to insti- 
tute a campaign of individually 
typed letters. He insisted, how- 


ever, that the letters from the fac- 


tory should be written in “digni- 
fied English.” Nobody who is 
not actually connected with the 
contracting business, he main- 
tained, should attempt to use con- 
tractors’ slang or colloquialisms. 
“Don’t mistake contractors for ig- 
noramuses,” he said. “Long as- 
sociation with labor that knows 
no better has made many of them 
seem crude on the surface, but 
they are quick to resent the im- 
putation that they cannot under- 
stand good English.” 

Another advantage of this type 
of dealer developed as time went 
on. Knowing the contracting 
business, and thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with his market, Good- 
man was able to make many sales 
te contractors who would be re- 
garded by an outsider as bad 
credit risks. In one or two in- 
stances he sold trucks to con- 
tractors whose total assets did not 
exceed the cost of the truck. But 
they cleaned up enough on their 
first contract to pay.for the truck 
several times over, and his credit 
losses on the first year’s total 
business were less than one per 
cent. In this matter of credits 
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alone the ordinary dealer in mo- 
tor cars would have been entirely 
at sea. 

The same plan has been tried 
out in other localities, and in sell- 
ing to other classes of users, and 
has been found basically good. 
The dealer who can talk the busi- 
ness language of his customer, 
even though his knowledge of the 
goods is limited, is a better asset 
than the dealer who knows all 
about the goods but cannot adapt 
them to his customers’ particular 
needs. The one follows the or- 
dinary channels of trade, and the 
other attempts to blast a new 
channel. Buying habits help the 
one, and hinder the other, and 
those same buying habits will bear 
more careful study than is some- 
times given to them. 


An Automobile Barometer of 
Business 


In the inner circles of Detroit auto- 
mobiledom the ebb and flow of the 
business of the Timken Axle Co. of 
Detroit is considered one of the best 
barometers of the condition of the au- 
tomobile industry. This is because the 
Timken company does business with 
hundreds of different companies so that 
variations in its sales and shipments 
naturally give a good composite picture 
of the industry as a whole. 

In the first half of 1917 sales of the 
Timken Axle Company recorded a sub- 
stantial comparative gain over last year. 

In this six months’ period gross sales 
in round figures were $11,500,000, 
against $18,000,000 for all of last year. 
This is an annual rate $5,000,000 
greater, or 25 per cent larger, than for 
1916. 

During the six months to June 30, the 
démand for axles for pleasure cars fell 
off considerably from the same period 
of last year. This decrease was over 
20 per cent and nearly all of it came 
during the second quarter. In the same 
period sales of axles for trucks have 
greatly expanded, so that the 20 per 
cent shrinkage in axles for pleasure cars 
has been more than counterbalanced by 
sales to truck producers. | 

On the other hand, during July the 
Timken company noticed a substantia! 
increase in the demand for pleasure ca: 
axles. This seems to show that the 
shock of war has been absorbed and 
that pleasure car output is starting to 
come back.—Boston News Bureau. 


The Monarch Tractor Company, Wa 
tertown, Wis., has placed its advertis 
ing account with H. Walton Heegsta, 
Inc., of Chicago. Copy is appearing ,in 
farm papers and trade journals. 





Uncle Sam’s Machinery for Aiding 
Export Trade 


Organization of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce—Plans 
for Wholesale Investigation of Merchandising Both In 
and Out of the United States 


By Paul T. 


HE official activities of the 

Government in connection 
with export business which have 
hitherto been the most important, 
have in recent years taken on en- 
tirely new forms. Not even the 
most ardent advocate of individ- 
ual action can avoid the conclu- 
sion that it is part of the work of 
the Government to offset the 
operation of other governments, 
or the advantages of joint action 
among exporters in other coun- 
tries which place a handicap on 
American traders undertaking to 
do business in competition. 

There is a very large field for 
Government activity in collecting 
and making available information 
which individual concerns cannot 
be expected to collect and make 
available for themselves. This 
has been during the past few 
years the main work of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. The seven district 
offices and the nine co-operative 
offices now maintained by~ the 
3ureau have been extremely use- 
ful in extending the service of the 
Bureau into the chief commercial 
centers of the country. Through 
these sixteen offices every manu- 
facturer in the country who is se- 
riously interested in exporting 
may secure contact with the Gov- 
ernment’s funds of information 
concerning export business. 

By the ten commercial attachés 
who are now maintained in some 
»f the chief commercial centers 
1 the world, the Bureau has es- 
‘ablished another direct contact 
vith sources of commercial infor- 
nation which was not available 
intil recent years. This service is 
iseful in connection with the 
reparation of information and 
_Portion_ of an address 
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direct aid to American exporters. 

The Division of : Commercial 
Agents is another department of 
the Bureau which has grown enor- 
mously in usefulness during re- 
cent years. There are now eight 
commercial agents traveling in the 
United States. Four of these are 
making preliminary trips, learning 
what American exporters would 
like to have them find out about 
the fields they expect to visit, 
while four are engaged in giving 
to American concerns the results 
of their. investigations. Sixteen 
are traveling abroad and are 
sending home reports at frequent 
intervals. The work of most of 
these men is being conducted by 
trades. One agent is investigat- 
ing boots and shoes, another tex- 
tiles, others are covering the 
hardware trades, four men have 
recently started an investigation 
of foreign lumber markets, two 
are at work on electrical goods, 
others on railway material, agri- 
cultural implements, paper and 
printing materials and wearing 
apparel. Still other agents are 
making more general inquiries. 

Merchandising methods in gen- 
eral are to be the subject of an 
inquiry which is still in process of 
organization. Probably it will be 
mainly conducted in this country 
for the present. The principal 
purpose of the inquiry is to make 
a compilation of the actual facts 
about merchandising methods 
more thorough and complete than 
any such compilation hitherto pre- 
pared. It is the purpose of this 
inquiry to pool the experience of 
every exporting manufacturer 
and every export merchant in the 
United States, and then to formu- 
late and group the materials thus 
collected for the betterment of the 
methods of American manufac- 
turers and merchants. 





Better Merchandising Needed in 
Marketing Perishable Produce 


Wholesaler Should Be a Salesman—Not a Retailer’s Order-taker 


By James 


Editor, Trade and Technical Press 


* going about among produce 
men of different cities the 
past five years, studying market- 
ing, I have found a backwardness 
in creative selling that makes 
their trade stand out in sharp con- 
trast with most other lines of 
business. There are good reasons 
for this, however. For one thing, 
your margin of profit is very 
small, and your commodities are 
highly speculative and fluctuating. 
You have little control over your 
merchandise, compared with the 
manufacturer or merchant in oth- 
er lines, and therefore cannot reg- 
ulate its quality, or even quantity, 
or mark it with your brand or 
name so that it will be identified 
straight down the line to the con- 
sumer. You handle at least a 
dozen different kinds of merchan- 
dise through the year, from wide- 
ly separated sections of the coun- 
try, and perhaps each goes to a 
different class of consumers. 

Under these handicaps, the 
problem of creative sales work 
for you is different from that in 
most other lines of business. Even 
the largest produce concerns han- 
dle such a small percentage of any 
single commodity in any given 
market that their percentage 
seems lost the moment it enters 
the consumption. 

Sales work for you seems to 
strike out on lines so original that 
it is very difficult to develop. Yet 
in the five years that I have 
known your trade there have been 
some astonishing advances. Less 
than five years ago it was regard- 
ed as folly to try and identify a 
brand of apples so that the con- 
sumer would demand it. But to- 
day at least one such brand is 
successful in the market, and the 


Portion of an address before the In- 
ternational Apple Shippers’ Association 
in New York City. 
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U. S. Food Administration 


metheds by which it has bee 
made so point the road to succes 
for other commodities of th 
produce trade. 

Fitzsimmons, the prize-fighte: 
was once asked, “Which is the bes: 
place to strike from?” And lh 
answered, “Always strike fron: 
where your hand is.’ It seems to 
me that this is good advice fo: 
you. 

The produce trade in each cit) 
is made up of many different 
firms, the greater proportion oi 
which are small. It handles many 
different commodities, usually in 
keenest competition. It is essen 
tially, an unorganized trade—so 
much so that when the agitators 
see fit to take it apart in detail, 
they can attack the egg men, or 
the potato men, or the little group 
of dealers in any commodity that 
happens to be uppermost in public 
interest just then, through high 
prices or scarcity, and having cut 
this particular little group off 
from the rest of the trade, they 
can punish them at their leisure. 


Bureau, 


PRELIMINARY ORGANIZATION ESSEN 
TIAL 


If you are going to strike from 
where your hand is, the first thing 
to do would seem to be—organ 
ize! Get together for trade pro 
tection in each produce center 
Form a club, or an association, 01 
some kind of organization tha‘ 
will look after your general trad: 
interests locally, in your own cit: 
or town. Let the egg and chees 
and butter and fruit and vegetabl: 
dealers all come in, so that th 
widely scattered groups which to 
day have their separate organiza 
tions, and try to fight their sepa 
rate battles, will all be united i 
a common body representing th: 
whole food trade in your locality 
When this organization is effected 
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Printers’ Ink Helped Publisher 
Increase Advertising 50% 


“Physical Culture,” in open letter, answers 

. prospective advertiser's query on value of 
space in Printers’ Ink, with details of results, 
and advice on campaign. 


July 17, 1917. 
Mr. 


Dear Sir :— 

This is in reply to your letter of July 13th, requesting us 
to give you our opinion as to the value to you of using a 4 
page of space each month in PRINTERS’ INK. 


It is our opinion that advertising in PRINTERS’ INK 
would be an excellent investment for you. However, we 
believe that your interests would be much better served if 
you were to use a % page of space in each issue instead of only 
once a month, as you suggest. If you are only considering 
the use of one issue a month, then at least a full page of 
space should be used. 


For several years we used a % page in each issue of 
PRINTERS’ INK, as a part of our promotion campaign. 
During this period our progress as an advertising medium 
was exceptionally good, the volume of advertising carried in- 
creasing more than 50%. We have always given PRINTERS’ 
INK a large share of the credit for this. Recently, we have 
discontinued the use of the % page “ads” and have been using 
full page and double page spreads. 


There is no more effective medium for getting your 
publication before the advertisers of the country, than 
PRINTERS’ INK. 


Very truly yours, 


PHYSICAL CULTURE PUB. CO. 
(Signed) O. J. Exper, Adv. Mar. 
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SPEED 


Unusual speed with high 
quality unimpaired—our 
reliable service keeps our 
customers satisfied. Just 
one example :— 


Two o'clock Thursday the 
form for a sixty inch 
newspaper ad came into 
our shops. The next day 
six hundred stereotypes 
and mats were in the mail. 


And we are prepared to 
serve you equally well. 


Michigan Electrotype and 
Sterotype Co. 


Detroit ~ - - - Michigan 


ATS 


“Handling Advertise- 
ment Copy for News- 
papers.” 

If you advertise in news- 
apers, this booklet should 
* worth real money to 
you. 

Ask me to send it. 

I won't call unless you 
make a request for me to 
call. 

Just send for the book- 
let now. 
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J. T. 


BUNTIN 


INC. 
209-219 W. 38th Street, New York 


























then you should finance it on some 
liberal scheme of annual dues, 
raising a fund which, while call- 
ing for moderate contributions 
from each member, will be enough 
to do some necessary work for 
your protection. 

You have all felt the injustice 
of the typical newspaper story 
about your trade, and wondered 
that the public did not see the dis- 
honest way in which a thread of 
fact was distorted to make sensa- 
tion. Very often the story itself 
carries its Own answer, as in the 
case of a first-page article lately 
printed in Washington, headed 
“Commisssion Men Allow Good 
Food to Spoil,” and which told of 
an official investigation of two ex- 
press shipments amounting to 
perhaps a bushel of truck all told, 
which had been left to decay by 
the consignees. 

I am a firm believer in the 
kind of publicity that answers 
such statements with the plain 
facts, put together in a readable 
way, and sent to the newspapers 
by some official authority, such as 
this local trade club that is sug- 
gested for the purpose. I am not 
a believer in the kind of publicity 
that tries to “put over” something 
underhanded, or gain advertising 
benefit, or which enters into plaus- 
ible arguments to win people over. 
The stronger your case—and I be- 
lieve that the case in most attacks 
on the produce trade is strong for 
your side, if you will bring out 
the facts—the less reason there is 
to argue at all. In fact, if the 
truth is presented without an ef- 
fort to make anybody believe any- 
thing, that makes your case much 
stronger with the public, because 
people see that you are not trying 
to take sides, that you are simply 
trying to lay the truth before 
them so they may judge them- 
selves where the right lies. As 
defensive work of this kind went 
on, you would be able to look 
ahead and see trouble looming up 
weeks ahead. A man with half an 
eye could have foreseen agitation 
over potatoes, cabbage and onions 
early last fall, and prepared him- 
self with statistics of the crop, 
and reasons for the high: prices. 
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This defensive work will lead you 
naturally into what I have called 
“offensive publicity”—that is, state- 
ments from your official represen- 
tative about foods that happen to 
be plentiful in any season, and 
which the public ought to buy for 
the sake of economy and market 
stability. 

Have you ever noticed that 
food gets lots: of attention from 
the newspapers and the public 
when it is high, like eggs in No- 
vember to February, but that 
along in April and May, and June, 


when eggs are both plentiful and | 
good, nothing whatever is said | 
about them? Then is the time to | 


call the consumer’s attention to 
the blessings with which nature 
rewards him at certain seasons of 
the year, and to explain how the 


surplus eggs are being put away | 


|Advertising in The 


for next winter’s scarcity. 


TO LET -THE PUBLIC KNOW MARKET 
FACTS 


Uncle Sam’s Office of Markets 
is now beginning to get around to 
this great overlooked factor in 
produce marketing. Chief Brand 
told me, the other day, that his in- 
vestigators had begun to gather 
figures in some of the big eastern 
cities, going around one morning 
to find out how much of each veg- 
etable or fruit had been shipped 
in, and to hand the day’s figures 
to the newspapers, so that the 
public would know what. to buy in 
times of plenty, and what to leave 
alone in scarcity. This work has 
been badly needed for years, to 
help relieve gluts, and enable the 
consumer to buy to the best ad- 
vantage, and I believe that the 
produce trade in each center, 
through its official publicity or- 
ganization, should not only back 
up the Office of Markets in that 
line, but if possible to go further, 
and make the quantities and 
prices more elaborate than the 
condensed Government reports, 
ind show people how to profit by 
i plentiful influx of peaches, or 
otatoes, by home canning, or the 
nstallation of a home cellar, to 
ve filled with vegetables bought 
xy the bushel. 


After your publicity bureau | R 


e 
‘The Atlanta Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 
On July 1, 1916 the sale price of the 


Atlanta Journal was raised to 3 cents 
a copy and the subscription price was 
increased to $7.50 a year. Reduced R. 
F. D. rates were abolished. 


Here’s how the circulation grew during 
the first year of raised rates. 
Average Circulation 


Daily Sunday 


July 1917 55,870 67,464 
July 1916 48,417 57,594 


Gain 7,453 9,870 


Journal Sells the Goods 





Mane 


MADE BY US ~~. | 
ARE THE MOST “i>! ¢ 
ECONOMIC FORM 

OF DIRECT-BY-MAIL 
ADVERTISING. 

WE MAKE CALENDARS | 
ESPECIALLY FOR YOUR | 
BUSINESS. SEND FOR| 


OUR BOOKLET NOW 


/ WRITE TO 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 
POSTER-I2-SHEET 
AND WEEKLY CALENDARS 


THE STONE PRINTING 





& MFG. COMPANY 


OANOKE, VIRGINIA 
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had gore along in this direction 
for some time, there would be 
plenty of opportunities to carry it 
still further. Your trade lacks 
selling tactics. You act as re- 
ceivers for food products, which 
you hand over to merchants who 
are also largely receivers. Your 
retail merchant roughly estimates 
how much of each article he can 
sell for the day, and orders from 
you, and you take it for granted 
that he knows what he is about, 
and that his customers will only 
buy so much each day. But you 
know very well that in manufac- 
turing and the mercantile world 
the average business man is not 
content to sell just what people 
have discovered that they need. 
They know that the sales can be 
pushed up by handsome, attract- 
ive displays of goods, by the use 
of signs, and advertising, by con- 
tests between merchants and their 
clerks. Some of the big co-opera- 
tive fruit organizations have found 
this out, and are exerting real 
selling push for their products. 
The California orange represen- 
tatives have found, for example, 
that among the 300,000 or 400,000 
grocers and fruit dealers in the 
United States who retail their 
products, there are “pacemakers” 
who can be stimulated to sell 
more, and that these pacemakers 
in turn stimulate most of the other 
retailers in their communities. It 
would not be possible for the cit- 
rus salesman to visit every one of 
those 400,000 retailers in making a 
special drive on oranges or lem- 
ons, persuading each man to or- 
der so many extra boxes, and 
make a special display. But they 
can call on the two or three pace- 
makers in a town, and get them 
to do it, and as soon as they are 
brought in line, and other vetail- 
ers see that they are going after 
some extra business in oranges, 
they follow their example. 

It would be fairly easy for 
your publicity organization to find 
the pacemakers in your commu- 
nity, and see that they made spe- 
cial efforts on whatever happened 
to be plentiful in the market from 
day to day. You could show them 
how to build up a profitable de- 


partnient in fresh fruits and vege- 
tables ; how to sell specialties that 
they had never handled, such as 
alligator pears, or Casaba melons; 
how to lead their customers to 
look to them for suggestions in 
making their tables attractive; 
how to get behind the publicity 
that you were putting out to in- 
terest the consumer. Each retail 
store where produce is sold is a 
channel that you can constantly 
broaden and deepen, if you will 
exert the proper selling effort, 
sending through it not only a 
greater volume of produce, but 
many new and dainty specialties 
that carry good margins of profit. 
If the breakfast food manufac- 
turer or the department store su- 
perintendent had your trade con- 
ditions to deal with, that is the 
way they would handle the situa- 
tion. 


ADVERTISING WOULD FOLLOW 


After you had developed along 
this line for a time, then you 
would surely reach a point where 
you would want to go still fur- 
ther. Having learned something 
of the possibilities of selling, and 
felt the pull of the public on your 
merchandise as you gave out in- 
formation about general market 
conditions, for the good of the 
trade as a whole, there would 
come a time when some of you, as 
individual business concerns, 
would want to advertise for your- 
selves. You would want to go to 
the public and tell it how you 
ransack the country and the world 
for fine food articles. You would 
want to say something about the 
care you took to keep food clean 
and deliver it fresh. You would 
want to identify produce . from 
your store by means of labels 
bearing your name, and to teach 
people to. buy it regularly, and be- 
come your personal customers. 
In a word, you would have dis- 
covered, not only that advertis- 
ing really works, and that it pays 
but you would have learned to 
manage it to get returns for your- 
self, and to build reputation, and 
increase the volume of your busi- 
ness and stabilize it, and remove 
from it some of the terrible han- 
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When orders are to be faced 
for work requiring unusual 
technical or highly specialized 
knowledge, it is customary to in- 
quire into the qualifications of 
those seeking to do the work. 
Buyers sometimes fail to realize 
that the making of fine Engrav- 
ings requires just such skill and 
knowledge. 

The more thorough your search for.a com- 


petent and reliable house, the more likely 
you are to get in touch with us— 


GATCHEL & MANNING 
PHOTO-ENGRA VERS 


Opposite Old Independence Hall 


PHILADELPHIA 
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If you had 
80 stenographers at your call 


all 100% perfect, all swifter than ordinary 
stenographers, and costing half as much as 
average stenographers— 

Would you use them, rather than depend upon ‘“‘processed’’ 
letters—imitations of typewriting ? 


That’s what we offer. A battery of automatic typewriters that swiftly 
turn out real typewritten letters—not imitations, but equal to your own 
dictated letters. And we're strong for honest service. : 


We have some data you'll be interested in. 


Call Barclay 7268—or write. 


DIRECT ADVERTISING SERVICE 


of the 
West Side Pric.ting Company, 9 Murray Street, N. Y. City 


N. B.—Yes, we cooperate with agencies. 
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( 
EDUCATIONAL Motion 
Pictures sell your product 
by interesting the public 
in your processes and 
teaching them values. 


INDUSTRIAL points are an 
advertising is integral part 
particularly ef- of the plot of 
fective when an absorbing 
your sales play. 


SCIENTIFIC Pictures—for 
research and efficiency work 
—are examples of the same 
care and skill used in pro- 
ducing advertising films. 





Motion Picture Corporation 
205 W. 40th St., New York City § 














dicaps under which you now la- 
bor. For as you work to-day, it is 
necessary to rebuild your business 
with each new product that comes 
into the market, and even to re- 
build it every day. Each fluctua- 
tion in the day’s. supply affects 
your trade, and each sudden shift 
in prices. As fast as you build 
up, the business is being de- 
stroyed, because you have not yet 
learned to go to the public and 
create good will for yourself. 
You are doing business in a way 
that has been found obsolete by 
ninety per cent of the the busi- 
ness concerns in this country. Is 
it any wonder that you must get 
down to the docks or the tracks 
at 4 o’clock in the morning to be- 
gin the day’s work? 

I fully believe that if you will 
organize on some such plan as I 
have outlined to you, and will go 
to the public, too, with the facts, 
about your business, the results in 
your case will be just as sure and 
just as satisfactory. 




















SALESMEN 


WILL WANT 


ORIE-SCOPE 


Shows the Goods as 
They Ought to Be Shown 


CARRIED 





A unique method of interesting a pros- 
pect and HOLDING HIS ATTENTION 
throughout the entire interview. The 
Corte-Scope will convince when argu- 
ments fail. Tell us what you manu- 
facture and let us send you full par- 
ticulars. 


A post card is sufficient. 


THE CORTE-SCOPE CO. 
1752 East 17th Street 


CLEVELAND, OHIO | 











Second Call 


for an Experienced Mail Order 
Man and Publicity Writer 


There is an opportunity in a 
large New York Publishing 
House for an experienced Mail 
Order man. This man must be 
able to show by past performance 
a live ability to write form-let- 
ters that get business at — 
He must be a man of ideas— 
who can,prepare circular mat- 
ter that shows originality and 
versatility. He must know how 
to handle mailing lists, and be 
able to distribute a large appro- 
priation judiciously. Experience 
in publishing field preferred, but 
not essential. 

If you sincerely believe that 
you are qualified for this job, 
your letter of application, de- 
scribing your ability and experi- 
ence along the above lines and 
stating age and salary expected, 
will be given careful and imme- 
diate attention. All pot-shot 
applications and those not giving 
requested information will be 
ignored. 


Address ‘‘CONFIDENTIAL,”’ 
Box 336, care Printers’ Ink. 
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Advertise to ‘Thwart’ State 


Seizure of Coal 


In a bitter fight filled with bewildering 
legal threats and promises, the Coal 
Operators of Illinois, comprising the 
mining interests of the state, are out 
in an up-hill campaign to regulate pub- 
lic opinion and to thwart, if possible, 
the seizure of their mines by the state. 
Although a contract had been concluded 
with Governor Lowden to reserve a 
sufficient quantity of coal to supply the 
needs of the state of Illinois and at 
prices fixed by Coal Director Carter, ap- 
pointed from the Illinois Supreme Court. 
the cdal operators, it is said, found it 
advisable to repudiate their agreement 
on the grounds that it might lay them 
liable to indictment as _ price-fixers, 
would conflict with plans of the Federal 
Trade Commission and violate the terms 
of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law. Ex- 
pressing a willingness to co-operate with 
the Federal Trade Commission and 
abide by the newly passed Lever Law, 
the coal men decided that their side of 
the situation could be best presented to 
the public through the use of paid ad- 
vertising space in the newspapers. Full 
pages are being used in the seven Eng- 
lish-language newspapers of Chicago and 
in twenty-three newspapers through the 
state. Because of the threatened action 
by the state and impending action by the 
federal authorities, copy is prepared for 
the campaign on the developments of 
the day. 

One advertisement describes the co- 
operation of the coal operators with the 
federal government in the past and 
makes the point that state coal regula- 
tion would necessitate a duplication of 
much investigation already done by the 
Federal Trade Commission. State reg- 
ulation, the copy says, would require 
“The determination of the extent to 
which normal coal supply from..other 
states will be denied Illinois coal users 
luring the coming fall and winter.” 

Interest in the developments of the 
situation is carried forward by a con- 
cluding paragraph in each advertisement 
promising that “The Coal Operators of 
lllinois from time to time will present to 
ihe people the essential facts.” 


Shanks Joins Ae Addressograph 


E, Shanks, formerly assistant adver- 
‘ising manager of the Conklin Fountain 
Pen Company, of Toledo, Ohio, has 
oined the advertising department of 
he Addressograph. Company, Chicago. 
‘efore going with the Conklin company, 
e was for four and a half years with 
he American Multigraph Company, of 
leveland. 


‘ew Weekly Publication for 
Women 


Woman's Weekly is the name of a 
w women’s magazine published by the 
lagazine Circulating Company, of Chi- 
go. Publication will begin September 
t. 


POWER 


It is said that the power of 
an idea is far mightier than 
that of the dollar. It isa 
matter of some pride with 
us that through the run of 
years the basic idea of 


‘fabrics and fashions has 


never been lost sight of. 


Today, therefore, DRY GOODS isa 
mighty power in its field. 


Here is a magazine of 100% interested 
circulation. 


Dey Goods 


Founded in 1899 


The Leading Fabric Journal of 
the United States 


Dry Goods Publishing Co. 


120 W. 32d St., New York 














Are You a 
Printing 
Salesman ? 


We want an experienced 
man who in addition to 
present sales can sell a 
larger volume with our 
backing. 


Our concern is in New 
York City, established 
for many years, and is one of 
"the largest i in the United States, 
with complete facilities. We 
want a man whocan make him- 
‘self worth $5,000 per year and 
more. If youare that man,write 
us confidentially giving all the 
information that you would like 
toknow were you in our position. 


Address N. Y. Box 333, care 
Printers’ Ink. 
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WANTED! 
Advertising Solicitor 
Who Has Accounts 


We are “gun shy” of expecta- 
tions, promises and rainbows. We 
want an Advertising Solicitor who 
can bring business with him 
wholly or nearly sufficient to cover 
his drawing account. Whether it 
be small or large depends upon 
proof of actual accounts. 

To an active, able, ambitious 
Solicitor we offer a splendid con- 
nection with a successful, up-and- 
doing, _ well-known Advertising 
Agency, composed of young men 
who are willing, in due time, to 
share profits with an earnest co- 
worker, though no investment is 
required. Give full particulars, 
which will be held in strictest con- 
fidence, and an interview will 
be promptly arranged. Address 
President, Fifth Ave. New York 
Agency, Box 335, Printers’ Ink. 


PRINTING 
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ADEQUATELY equipped to han- 
dle your PrintinG and BinDiInG 
in an effective style and with dispatch, 
Our ideal plant controls the situation, 


Charles Francis Press 


461 Eighth Ave. New York City 


BINDING 


STUBBS 
OFFSET 


PRINTING 























MODERN METHODS 
THE STUBBS CO 
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Senate Would Safeguard 
Good Will 


Finance Committee of U. S. Senate 
Instructs House of Representa- 
tives in Business Procedure— 
Tells How Good Will May Be 
Made Valuable Through Adver- 
tising. 


Special Washington Correspondence 


HATEVER may be said of 

the burdens placed upon 
manufacturers by the “war reve- 
nue” programme advertisers prob- 
ably owe a debt of gratitude to 
the United States Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance for the good 
word that it has said in defense of 
good will founded upon adver- 
tising. That such an asset should, 
at this late day, require formal 
recognition in any quarter may 
seem surprising in view of the 
testimony adduced in scores of 
cases in court as to the value of 
trade-names, trade-marks, brands, 
labels, and other interpretations of 
good will, but evidently there are 
many men in Congress who are 
yet in outer darkness when these 
equities are under discussion. 

In proof of this benighted con- 
dition it need only be cited that 
the War Revenue Bill as passed 
by the House of Representatives 
on May 23, last, virtually barred 
the inclusion of good will as an 
asset in the computation of “cap- 
ital invested.” The construction to 
be placed upon the term “capital 
invested” is, it need scarcely be 
explained, very important at a 
time such as the present, when 
“excess profits” taxes, or “war 
profits’ taxes, as they are vari- 
ously termed, are based upon cap- 
ital invested and any disallowance 
with respect to capital invested 
means a proportionate curtailment 
of the exemptions allowed in con 
nection with this tax. 

The House Act, in defining 
what shall be construed as “cap 
ital invested,” strikes at good will 
in a special proviso as follows: 
“That the good will, including 
trade-marks and trade-brands, o1 
the franchise of a corporation o1 
partnership, is not to be included 
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n the actual capital invested, un- 
ess the corporation or partner- 
hip made payment therefor spe- 
‘ifically as such in cash or tangi- 
ile property, the value of such 
‘ood will, trade-marks, trade- 
wrands or franchise not to exceed 
the actual cash or actual value of 
he tangible property paid there- 
for at the time of such payment.” 

Happily, the Senate has been 
unwilling to stand for such heresy. 
This clause was stricken out dur- 
ing the revision of the bill and 
the Senate Finance Committee, 
explaining its action in eliminating 
this inconsistent restriction, says: 
“The fundamental difficulty in as- 
sessing a tax on these lines arises 
from the difficulty of establishing 
a standard or measure of the 
amount of actual capital invested. 
The House bill endeavors to over- 
come this difficulty by a proviso 
designed to prevent inflated valu- 
ation of good will and the like in- 
tangible assets. But provisions of 
this kind, designed to prevent in- 
flation of capitalization, are usu- 
ally of little real effect. Payments 
for good will and other intangible 
assets can easily be made to ap- 
pear on the books of a corpora- 
tion to have been made in cash. 

“This method of procedure, 
however, does not merely open the 
way to litigation and to evasion; 
it also fails to safeguard legiti- 
mate interests. Many concerns of 
long and honorable standing have 
patents, trade-marks, brands, and 
the like assets which are intrin- 
sically and substantially valuable. 
They have real good will, honestly 
developed through long years of 
successful business, for which no 
payment in cash appears upon 
their books or indeed has ever 
been made. Such assets, even 
though intangible, are honest and 
substantial property, and should 
not fail of consideration because 
oi the circumstances that the con- 
cern has itself developed them, 
instead of purchasing them in cash 
from another party.” 


\rthur G. Heller has become asso- 
cited with Churchill-Hall, Inc., New 
York. He has been at the head of the 
Heller-Barnham Agency in Newark, N. 
J., since its establishment 14 years ago 
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Reproduction of handsome cut-out 
we lithographed, advertising 


“NEWPORT UNION SUITS” 


We are prepared to 
submit 


Original 
Attractive 
Ideas 


for all lines of busi- 
ness 


Lithograph 
Window Displays, 
Posters and Signs 
Our Specialties 


NATIONAL 
PRINTING & 
ENGRAVING 
COMPANY 


7 So. Dearborn Street 
Chicago, III. 
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Printers’ INK 


Registered U. 8. Patent Office 


A FOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 


Printers’ INK PusLisHING COMPANY 
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Orrice: 185 Mapison Avenue, New York 
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Advertising took 


How 
New-Use 2 long step for- 
ward several 


Advertising years ago when 
Builds Sales manufactur- 
ers began to discover that it is 
often more effective to advertise 
the use for a product than to ad- 
vertise the product itself. The 
idea took hold slowly at first. 
When Procter & Gamble started 
to advertise the uses of soap, it 
created a sensation. It seemed like 
emphasizing the obvious. Didn’t 
everybody know how to use soap? 

Yet this exploitation of uses is 
one of the most vitalizing ideas in 
business-building that has ever 
been discovered. It is now indis- 
putably recognized as one of the 
soundest of advertising principles. 
Those concerns that are at pres- 
ent laying their plans for either 
immediate or after-the-war ex- 
pansion can do no better than to 


consider the sales-creating power 
of this principle. 

The employment of use-adver- 
tising intensifies demand. Peopk 
have to be reminded not only o! 
the product but of the different 
uses for it. They may use it in 
one way and forget the others. 
Or they may get tired of using it 
in their favorite way, and be glad 
to try it in some different manner 
Much food advertising is based on 
this idea. Of course the more ad- 
ditional uses that a manufacturer 
can find for his product, the 
broader his market becomes. Ii 
he can develop new uses as well 
as new users, his opportunity is 
all the greater. 

The discovery of an important 
new use for a product has often 
re-charged an easy-going old bus- 
iness with boundless energy. In 
this way markets that were close 
to the saturation point have been 
vastly extended. Occasionally the 
accidental discovery of a new use 
has developed into a big additional 
department of the business. This 
is what happened when the Corn- 
ing Glass Works found Pyrex. 
Literally dozens of famous manu- 
facturing concerns, such as the 
Beaver Board Company, are 
founded almost entirely on the 
exploitation of new uses. 

It stirs the imagination to think 
of the potentialities of the undis- 
covered uses of existing products. 
Manufacturers should be on the 
look out for them all the time. 
Often some of the best uses are 
not found for years after the 
product is brought out. Take the 
pump as an illustration. It is one 
of the oldest of mechanical con- 
trivances, and yet new ways of 
using it are being discovered right 
along. 

Generally the consumers of an 
article know of more ways of 
using it. than its manufacturer 
does. The Newskin Company 
some time ago, by offering prizcs, 
turned up a number of unsus- 
pected uses. The Bon Ami Com- 
pany had a somewhat similar ex- 
perience... The Larkin Company 
is always finding out from its 
customers surprising ways in 
which they use its products. A 
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man recently sent in a list of over 
twenty Larkin articles, which he 
uses in connection with his auto- 
mobile. Here are some of his 
“ suggestions: 

\ Larkin Face Chamois is excellent 
to use in straining gasoline through, to 
assure its cleanliness. 

Larkin Glycerine used to wash the 
wind shield with in frosty weather pre- 
vents its steaming over. 

Larkin Amber Petroleum Jelly is an 
excellent lubricant for packing ball bear- 
ings in autos. Bearings so packed re- 
quire less oiling. 

\ Larkin Nai File should be in oreey 
a emergency outfit to use when fi 
ing the coils. 

Charles Gulden, Inc., the mus- 
tard house is working this new- 
use idea splendidly in the adver- 
tising campaign which was re- 
cently started. With this adver- 
tising before him, there is no 
likelihood of any one overlooking 
a possible use for mustard. Such 
instances could be multipled in- 
definitely. In fact the history of 
the progress of many advertisers 
is the history of the steady expan- 
sion of markets due not only to 
the constant increase in the num- 
ber of consumers of their prod- 
ucts, but also, which is equally im- 
portant, to the increase in the 
number of uses. 


This Adver- While the United 
tising Wins States Govern- 

Official = Ment. as a whole 
Approval 


is not yet “sold” 
on the value and 
power of advertising, it is en- 
couraging to note that here and 


there some Federal official or 
body begins to show some appre- 
ciation of what paid publicity can 
do when skilfully used. It is in- 
teresting to know that the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission recently 
handed down a decision in which 
oal dealers of one city are com- 
mended for their use of advertis- 
ing, and those of another city 
censured, by implication, for their 
failure to take advantage of the 
opp a which existed . for 
wholesale public education. There 
is even more significance for ad- 
vertising men in the use to which 
the advertising in the first city 
was put—that of allaying public 
apprehension and avoiding an im- 


pending state of panic over the 
coal supply, with its probable re- 
sults of increased prices and hys- 
terical hoarding. The chances are 
that in many cities the conditions 
referred to will be repeated this 
winter, and perhaps on a much 
greater scale, so that the advice 
of the Federal Trade Commission 
is such as can well be taken to 
heart. Says the report: 

“A systematic advertising cam- 
paign conducted by the coal deal- 
ers of Milwaukee prevented the 
spread of alarming press reports 
that might have developed into a 
panic. The local coal dealers kept 
the public well informed through 
the newspapers of conditions as 
they actually existed in the Mil- 
waukee coal market. This ac- 
counts largely for the fact that in 
Milwaukee there was no appré- 
ciable coal panic on the part of 
consumers, and the coal market 
remained fairly normal. 

“In Chicago, on the other hand, 
conditions were exactly the re- 
verse. At the time of the im- 
pending railroad strike early in 
September, Chicago newspapers 
began to feature the local coal 
situation and continued to pub- 
lish articles predicting a coal fam- 
ine with $12 coal, etc. Newspa- 
per reports of this nature con- 
tinued to appear till the close of 
the year and assumed an even 
more alarming tone during Jan- 
uary, at the time when the re- 
sults of the freight congestion 
were most felt. Local coal deal- 
ers averred that the newspapers 
were responsible very largely for 
the panic among consumers and 
the critical situations that devel- 
oped at intermittent periods in the 
course of the winter.” 

The detailed figures obtained by 
the Trade Commission in the 
course of its investigation show 
how exceedingly modest are the 
advertising expenditures of the 
average firm engaged in the coal 
trade. Retailers in the coal trade 
show administrative and selling 
expenses that average between fif- 
teen and twenty per cent, but in 


'the case of many of the firms re- 


porting there was accredited no 


‘expenditure whatever for adver- 
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tising. Examining the books of 
one large retail coal concern in 
New England—a corporation that 
handles, say, 100,000 tons of coal 
per year—the Trade Commission 
examiners found that in no single 
month in the years 1915 and 1916 
did the general advertising of this 
concern exceed a cost of two 
cents per ton, and in the summer 
months the expenditure dropped 
to one to three mills per ton. 

The attitude of the Trade Com- 
mission toward the Milwaukee 
coal advertisers is certainly a sig- 
nificant and interesting one; and 
if conditions this winter are as 
serious as some officials fear they 
will be, there is a strong moral 
here for associations of retailers 
—and manufacturers as well—in 
many lines beside coal. 


The Serial Ad-°" __ interesting 


move is that 
vertisement which the du 
Pont interests have taken in their 
advertising copy. Every adver- 
tisement for any of their products 
now wears a stock border within 
the top of which appear the 
words “Du Pont American In- 
dustries,” while at the foot runs 
the oval-enclosed name “Du 
Pont,” 

This company advertises so 
many products that there is an 
undoubted value in giving to sep- 
arate advertisements a sense of a 
larger industrial background. An 
advertisement for one serves to 
some extent as an advertisement 
of another. Recently this com- 
pany bought the paint business of 
Harrison’s, Inc., and has started 
a campaign in farm papers for the 
product thus acquired. The copy 
features MHarrison’s Town & 
Country paint over the address of 
the old firm, but the stock border 
identifies the business as a du 
Pont industry, and recalls to the 
reader the existence of Red Cross 
farm powder, Pyralin, etc., at the 
same time. 

This means of putting behind 
the individual product a hint of 
greater business has other prece- 
dent. Lehn & Fink have devel- 
oped a common trade-mark that, 
featured in the advertising for 
their leaders, gives support to 


INK 


their long line of advertised and 
unadvertised goods. 

There is, moreover, a serial tie- 
up in the idea that serves in thie 
single advertisement to recall 
others, whether for the immedci-. 
ate or another product of the 
company. Even for a proposi- 
tion with a single purpose this 
plan has been used. The Colum- 
bia Trust Company, of New York 
City, has always numbered its ad- 
vertisements to bring into relief 
the impression that the present 
advertisement is an integer in a 
broad campaign. 

Another method was that used 
by the Canadian Pacific Railway 
last year in a well-ordered news- 
paper campaign. Each advertise- 
ment was different in text and 
picture, but the campaign had a 
definite purpose, and the bold-face 
caption for the text of each was 
“Building the Canadian Nation,” 
thus achieving the sense of a se- 
ries. 

The General Electric Company 
recently conducted a serial cam- 
paign for electrical equipment un- 
der the formal heading—“The 
Barge Canal Series.” 

The advertising of the Inter- 
national Harvester Company for 
its wide line of products has a 
stock uniformity that helps an ad- 
vertisement for a silage cutter to 
recall another for a reaper. 

There is no reason why adver- 
tisements, like news, should be 
cold potatoes to-morrow. Any 
plan that serves to keep the im- 
pressions of to-day alive a month 
or a year from now is helping to 
sub-soil the productive value of 
white space. The cases cited 
seem to embody the results of ef- 
forts to knit closer accumulating 
impressions, and to shape ex- 
tended campaigns into more com- 
plete units. 


George C. Blickensderfer Dies 


On August 15th occurred the death 
of George C. Blickensderfer, invento: 
and president of the Blickensderfer 
Typewriter Company, aged 67 years 

Since the war began he had been de: 
voting himself to inventions of belt: 
loading devices by which cartridges 
are automatically loaded into machine 
guns, and to a machine gun mount. 
Hard work on these inventions caused 
his health to break down, 
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Jean H. Fulgeras 


An associate of this company 
will bein the United States dur- 
ing the month of September. 


Mr. Fulgeras is executing commis- 
sions for several of the largest French 
manufacturers and exporters but will 
be free to consult with any firm inter- 
ested in selling or advertising in 
France and Continental Europe. 


Having served through this Company 
many of the largest American firms, 
Mr. Fulgeras is considered by many 
to be the best-informed man in Europe 
on American advertising and selling 
conditions as they apply to France 
and Continental Europe. 


Appointments can be made with Mr. 
Fulgeras by addressing him care of his 
American headquarters—Collin Arm- 
strong, Inc., 1463 Broadway, New 
York City, or his Canadian headquar- 
ters—Smith, Denne & Moore, Ltd., 
Lumsden Building, Toronto, Canada. 


Société Européenne de Publicite 
French Ltd. Co. Capital 5,000,000 Francs 


Operating the amalgamated advertising agencies of 
John F. Jones—M. & P. Mery—C. O. Communay. 


10 Rue de la Victoire Paris, France 
Cable Address—Sepublicit, Paris 

















The 


Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


ae you recall that old story il- 
lustrating the way that geo- 
metrical progression works? A 
man went to a blacksmith to have 
his horse shod. Asked what the 
charges would be, the smith re- 
plied: “It will be one cent for the 
first nail, two cents for the second, 
four cents for the third, eight 
cents for the fourth, sixteen cents 
for the fifth and so on for the 
sixty-four nails.” The owner of 
the horse unthinkingly said that he 
thought the price was fair enough, 
little realizing that he had agreed 
to pay a sum that was more than 
an army of horses was worth. 

Every time the Schoolmaster re- 
ceives a chain letter he thinks of 
this story, and feels constrained 
to tell it to the misguided friend 
who perpetrated the letter on him. 
Now since the Schoolmaster is 
strong for the humanities, there is 
nothing he likes better than to re~ 
ceive a friendly epistle, and for 
the same reason writing letters is 
another of his fondest joys. But 
when it comes to getting a letter 
asking that a copy of it be sent to 
ten acquaintances on ten succes- 
sive days and threatening all sorts 
of dire calamities if the ukase is 
disobeyed, the Schoolmaster con- 
fesses he is suddenly seized with 
writer’s cramp. 

* * 

Especially right now when the 
chain letter is being proposed as a 
means of raising funds for war 
purposes, it is time to put a muf- 
fler on the scheme. Do the people 
that make these proposals realize 
that if nobody broke the chain, it 
would only be a short time, even 
if each letter netted only a penny, 
until the chain had garnered in the 
world’s supply of money? 

H. G. Wilson, Commissioner of 
the Traffic Bureau of the Toledo 
Commerce Club, received a chain 
letter some time ago, but instead 
of heeding its appeal he shot this 
reply at the writer of it. Mr. Wil- 
son’s comments are taken from the 
Kansas Citian: 

“I wonder if you or others who 


send out chain letters such as 
yours of the 11th inst. ever stop 
to think what would happen if 
those chains were not broken. 

“When your letter was received 
I was engaged in some mathemati- 
cal calculations which directed my 
thoughts to the mathematical pos- 
sibilities of such a letter provided 
the chain were not broken, and I 
made a few figures, extending the 
calculations over a period of only 
nine days. 

“T find that during this time 
there would have to be handled 
by the postal authorities a total of 
3,916,063,179 pieces of mail, and 
that the total number of pieces of 
mail on the ninth day alone would 
have amounted to 3,480,945,031. 
The money required to pay post- 
age on the mail for the ninth day 
would have amounted to $69,618,- 
900.62, or a total for postage dur- 
ing the nine days of $78.321,263.58. 

“When you stop to think of it, 
the mail on the ninth day would 
have to be addressed to more than 
thirty times the number of people 
in the United States. 

“As a matter of fact I think the 
‘good things’ must come to the one 
who has the courage to break the 
chain—which you can well under- 
stand I have done.” 

x * * 

The Post Office Department 
realizes that often the chain letter 
is used in behalf of some very 
worthy enterprise. In the, main, 
however, it discourages the prac- 
tice, and, of course, where the 
scheme is being used for illegiti- 
mate purposes, as it sometimes is, 
the Department proceeds against 
the promoters. This was the case 
with a fellow who recently con- 
ceived the idea of cornering all the 
dimes in the United States. He 
adopted a name similar to that of 
a well-known mail-order house, 
and through a chain-letter scheme 
offered a petticoat for ten cents. 
Letters were coming in at the rate 
of several thousand a day, when 
the authorities exploded the big 


idea. 
2 
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The endless chain-letter scheme 
is like a prairie fire—after you 
start it, it is hard to stop it. 

a 


Anent the matter of donations, 
picnic programme advertisements 
and the like being charged to ad- 
vertising, as discussed in the Class 
Room recently, the Schoolmaster 
has heard of one advertising man- 
ager who is slowly, but very sure- 
ly strangling the idea in the minds 
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of the men in his company that 
these things can be rightly charged 
to advertising and “don’t amount 
to much.” The company is a big 
one, with a large board of direc- 
tors and many high-salaried ex- 
ecutives, and among these men 
there has been a very general be- 
lief that if their sons.or daughters 
wanted page ads in some high 
school or college publication, or 
their wives wanted advertisements 
or donations for charity bazaars, 














Mats, by the wax or Dr. 


: New York 





The Rapid Electrotype Co. 


W. H. KAUFMANN, President and General Manager 


Makers of all kinds of Advertising Plates and Trade Cuts, including Stereotypes and 
Albert Lead Mold Process. 
U. S. Letters Patent on Aluminotype. 


e e . 
Cincinnati 
The Largest Makers and Distributors of Advertising Plates in 
the World 
REFERENCES :—Any five national advertisers 
you will, perhaps, find that several of them already know what Rapid’s Service means. 


Sole owners of 
Chicago 


‘ou may think of. If you ask them, 




















PATTON-WIERENGO, Inc. 


offer 


A practical advertising counsel— 
based on sound manufacturing and 
business principles. 


DETROIT 





O Wom eot-t: com colelam @r-te-t ler: 
produce more sales 


rALK 
WITH 


Heegstra 


i. Walton HEEGSTRA inc.—MERCHANDISING—25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 





A beautiful print shop in an ideal location—the very best 


artisans—make for quality. 


Low 


expense—cheap Niagara power 
make for low manufacturing cost. 
The BENEFIT is 
yours for the asking 





Mason Printing Corporation 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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Chance a Dollar on 


Tim Thrift 


It won’t break you —and he’ll send 
you his new direct-mail magazine, The 
Mailbag, for a year. If you aren’t 
satisfied that every issue’s a dollar’s 
worth, you can have your money back. 

If you want to keep advancing in your knowledge 
of direct-mail advertising — if you want to know the 
plans, schemes, ideas, stunts, with letters, folders, 
booklets, enclosures, broadsides, mailing cards, that 
have won for other men — if you want the biggest 
dollar’s worth you ever bought — write your name 
and address on the margin — attach a dollar —and 
mail itto TIM THRIFT, The Mailbag Publishing 
Company, 1800 E. 40th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


€RICAN 
OORISC 


LARGEST CIRCULATION 
IN MOTORING FIELD 


With quantity plus quality advertisers 
get in American Motorist an exceptional 
advertising medium circulating in every 
State in the Union among actual car own- 
ers and dealers. Circulation 62,000—98% 
paid-in-advance subscription—100% mail 
subscription—no news-stand sales—no sub- 
scription solicitors—non-returnable. 8500 
increase in mail subscription for last six 
months. 

MAIN OFFICE: 
RIGGS BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


REE SA 
Largest Circulation of Any German 
Catholic Weekly —38,700 


ST. JOSEPHS- BLATT 
SAINT BENEDICT, OREGON 


Founded 1888—Reaches Rural and City 
Population all over the Union} 


GUMMED LABELS 


for sour Farcel, Gest 


























tal , upreseShepanendl 


jaqure the prompt delivery of your mail end express ship- 
po nog oy ng th name and eden of the cogs 
on a label your business card. 

McCOURT GUMMED L LABELS IN decane ROLLS 

addressi: 
has Pim lla ar sore convesicet and stweomical thea the 
old et; and loose label. Buy your gumaied labels of 
geomet labe label isliow, 
Send for full particulars and catalogue 


McCOURT LABEL CABINET CO. 
H. H. BLACK, Pres. 


S83 Bennett St. Bradferd, Pa. 





pink teas, church socials, etc., it 
was perfectly all right to get the 
company to “come across” with 
the money and “charge it to ad- 
vertising.” Was not. their adver- 
tising appropriation large? What 
would $37.50 for a page in the pro- 
gramme of the Better Babies Ball 
amount to in an advertising ap- 
propriation of several hundred 
thousand dollars? 

Thirty-seven dollars and fifty 
cents might not be much, but 
when the advertising manager fig- 
ured up one day and found that 
the “graft” and “hold-up” appro- 
priation for the year ran up to 
more than $9,000 he began to take 
notice. Not that he objected to 
having his company help out 
needy causes; but he did object to 
having it charged to advertising 
when there was not $90 worth of 
advertising value in the whole 
$9,000 list of charities. 

So two years ago he began sub- 
mitting that item separately in his 
annual report to the directors, and 
he had the nerve to label it some 
thing like this: 

“Charity and Graft, in the 
form of little donations, 
programme and school pa- 

per ads., etc., originating 

almost entirely outside of 

the Advertising Depart- 

ment, and of no advertising 

value ; . $9,000 

It proved a distinct shock to the 
directors to see what the little 
hold-ups amounted to in a year’s 
time, and the phrasing of the item 
shocked them still more! Already, 
after only two years of this sort 
of jolting, this advertising mana- 
ger says there is a decided de- 
cline in the number of requests 
of this kind by the directors and 
executives of the company. They 
don’t forget when they see what 
their little hold- “ups amount to, es- 











Your Problems 
are either “Selling” 
or “Producing.” 
Let me solve them. 
Dr. B. A. BAER 


Doctor of Business, Trainer of Salesmen. 
15 years of un-interrupted successes. 


528 W. 111th St. New York City 
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pecially when the matter is laid 
right at their own doors! 
* * * 


In all the war copy appearing 
in one form or another the pano- 
ply of arms—the suffering of the 
“boys” in arms—stand almost ex- 
clusively to the fore. In his mails 
for some time past the School- 
master has been getting heart- 
rending folders with illustrations 
of little children and mothers in 
other lands literally starving on 
their feet; for whose fault? Surely 
not their own. Then, to-day, just 
after he had received another of 
these assuredly urgent appeals, the 
Schoolmaster has been looking 
over some farm papers and the 
photos of a boy leading the horses 
to water, or a little girl standing 
waist high in wheat formed a con- 
trast of conditions that was irre- 
sistible in its significance. Here, 
it occurred to him, lies the highest 
appeal of the war to those who 
are so bound up in their own af- 
fairs that they cannot see by and 
large. We war that this misery 
and injustice may not be pro- 
longed; may possibly not recur; 
may, at least, be not visited in this 
shape upon our own. A little 
striking contrast of cases, by 
juxtaposition of these starving 
mothers and babies beside some 
photos of our own, whether roller- 
skating in city streets or playing 
about the farm, ought to put some 
reactionary shocks in the minds 
of those who, not exactly slackers, 
may be a little bit thoughtless or 
unacquainted with our real aims 
in this war. 
mentalism, but the kind of truth 
that carries its message home. 





Death of Joseph E. Rhodes 


Joseph Eckford Rhodes, president of 
he olorplate Engraving Company, 
New York, died last week at his home 
n Fanwood, N. J. He started in the 
s+hoto-engraving business nearly forty 
ears ago, when it was in its infancy. 





United Cigar Stores Increase 
Sales 


The sales of the United Cigar Stores 
‘ompany for the first six months of 
i917 were $19,617,211 as compared with 
16,173,018 for the corresponding pe 
iod a year ago. 


No squashy senti- . 











fy» Advertising 
E"/ Systems 








Advertising 
and Sales 

of Advertising 
Orders 


Photos 


Printed Matter 


Bp this list of proved-successful 
“Yy and E’’ systems, and mail this 
a for samples of all the different 
forms you would like to see and 
study. Indicate any special-to-order 
systems that would interest you. 


YAWMAN«» FRBE MFG.(. 

y 844 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. ¥. 

Makers of “Y and E” Filing De- 
vices and Office Systems. 























The German Weekly of National 
Circulation 


‘Lincoln Freie Presse 


LINCOLN, NEB. 
{ Circulation 133,992. Rate ic 








PETERSON 
& DEAN 


GRAND RAPIDS 


MICHIGAN 
ADVERTISING AGENTS 


It is easy to spend the appropria- 
tion, but to invest it with profit to 
the advertiser requires merchandis- 
ing judgment. 
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Classified Advertisements 











HELP WANTED 





Assistant Advertising Manager, experi- 
enced on live Farm paper, aggressive 
writer and closer wanted for Rural 
Canada. Continental Pub. Co., Ltd. 
Toronto. 


WANTED—ASSISTANT IN ADVER- 
TISING DEPARTMENT OF LARGE 
WHOLESALE HOUSE LOCATED IN 
THE NORTHWEST. BOX 769, 
CARE PRINTERS’ INK. 


SALESMAN OF REFINEMENT 
NEEDED TO SELL _ ANNOUNCE. 
MENTS THAT BREATHE  DIS- 
TINCTION. Used by the higher class 
shops. Commission. Box 800, care P. I 


Advertising Solicitor and Manager 
One having experience on a New York 
society publication preferred. Excellent 
opportunity for a successful man. Ad- 
dress A. B., Box 807, care Printers’ Ink. 














Copy-writer wanted for agency. 

Good opportunity for right man. State 
previous connections, age, and_ salary 
wanted. Position open now. Give full 
details in first letter. Submit samples. 
Keeshen Advertising Co., Oklahoma 
City. 
WANTED—A “LIVE WIRE” promo- 
ter to organize a company to promote 
the very latest Automatic Moving Pic- 
ture device, for Advertising, Educa- 
tional and other purposes. A machine 
doing away absolutely with the manua! 
modus operandi. ‘Automatic,’”’ Room 
514, World Bldg., N. Y. 


Service man with executive ability to 
take charge of Sales Promotion Work. 
Knowledge of electrical appliances essen- 
tial. Must be familiar with window 
decorating, the distribution of dealers’ 
helps, and general publicity methods. 
Write, giving age, experience and _sal- 
ary desired. Box 783, care Printers’ Ink. 











A national trade organization of manu- 
facturers is seeking the services of a 
general secretary to promote the general 
activities of the organization. An ex- 
perience embodying distribution and 
manufacturing would be helpful. The 
right man will be liberally compensated. 
Give full particulars as to qualifications. 
Box 811, care Printers’ Ink. 





Technical Advertising 
Manager 


A large company in New England, man- 
ufacturing Engineering apparatus, wants 
an experienced advertising man, not sub- 
ject to draft, to write catalogs, adver- 
tisements and circulars. Engineering 
knowledge is important and also ability 
to work in harmony with a large organ- 
ization. For the right man there is a 
real opportunity, both present and fu- 
ture. Box 780, care Printers’ Ink. 





WANTED—Young man as artist and 
layout man, by large Eastern Ohio man- 
ufacturer. Must have advertising in- 
clinations and common sense in addi- 
tion to ability to create and develop 
ideas. Give full particulars, age, expe- 
rience, connections and salary expected. 
Box 788, care Printers’ Ink. 


Large middle-western advertising agency 
operating its own printing plant wants 
a sales executive to take charge of its 
printing sales department. lant is 
modern in every respect and now pro- 
ducing a large volume of high grade 
advertising literature. Man able to or- 
ganize and manage sales department 
and increase volume of present grade of 
business is desired. Address Box 793, 
care Printers’ Ink. 


- Agency Man Wanted 


To assume complete control of a num- 
ber of accounts. Must know copy and 
the other fundamentals of agency serv- 
ice and have the instincts of a business 
builder. This is a real job for to-day, 
with real possibilities for to-morrow. 
Apply by letter only. WALTER HAR- 
RISON BLAKER Advertising Agency, 
110 West 40th Street, New York. 














Sales Representative 


One of the largest houses in the Coun 
try—making a specialty of window and 
interior signs, both celluloid, trans- 
parent and electric, has an opening for 
two ambitious, aggressive and intelligent 
workers in the New York, Philadelphia 
and Boston territories. The men we 
desire should have some advertising sell- 
ing experience and be able to finance 
themselves. Commissions are liberal 
and opportunity for success very un- 
usual. State fully in first letter age, 
experience and references—strictly con 
fidential. Box 796, care Printers’ Ink. 








Discontented ? 


Somewhere there’s a discontented copy 


writer. We want him. This man 
knows how to write technical advertis 
ing matter; likely he has trained in som« 
service department and has won hi: 
spurs. He is between 28 and 35 and 
still believes in himself. 


He wants a real opportunity and a bet 
ter salary. There’s an opening in our 
New York Copy Service Departmen 
for just this man. We must have mor 
men, but good men, clean, sober ani 
industrious; for we advance them a: 
they develop. Be frank, tell us wha 
you have done, and send samples o 
what you consider your best efforts i: 
technical advertising. Everything wil 
be held strictly confidential. Perhap 
you are the man. Write today. 


Box 792, care Printers’ Ink. 
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Persistent man, one with agency experi- 
ence preferred, is wanted for publica- 
tion subscription campaign and for re- 
search work for advertisers. Position 
requires experience in selling through 
retail trade, preparation of dealer litera- 
ture, window-display materials, booklets 
and letters sent out over dealer’s name. 
Research work will require some travel- 
ing in small towns as well as study of 
big city stores. Position is with old 
firm, so personality and aggressiveness 
are important. Surroundings are pleas- 
ant, personnel thoroughly live and push- 
ing. Box 809, care Printers’ Ink. 


Printing Salesman 
A real opportunity for a first-class 
salesman who can originate and 
sell his own ideas for a complete 
Indiana Plant—Printing, Engrav- 
ing and Commercial Photography 
Departments. The salesman’s abil- 
ity is the only limit to his salary. 
All Communications will be treat- 
ed confidentially. Box 770, care 
Printers’ Ink. 











Advertising ‘Manager 
for a high-grade, well-established 
popular monthly magazine of na- 
tional circulation. Man _ac- 
quainted with Western agencies 
and advertisers desired. This is 
an excellent opportunity for a 
capable, ambitious man who by 
past records can show his ability 
to produce results. Give full par- 
ticulars of experience. Box 779, 
care Printers’ Ink. 














Resourceful Young 
Men Needed 


Several young men of good personality 
ind with promise of, exceptional ability 


ire needed for positions as traveling 
representatives. he training and ex- 
perience given has for its ultimate pur- 
pose the fitting for executive positions 
which abound in this industry. Men 
f college ay etna pre — 
Traveling Dep 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE GO, 
Camden, N. J. 





Assistant Advertising Mgr. Wanted 
\n aggressive firm selling agricultural 
implements in Canada wants a young 
nan of Christian Character and adver- 
ising experience as assistant to the 
\dvertising Manager. He must be able 
o write farm paper copy and circulars, 
nd must have enough executive ability 
o handle the department and hustle the 
vork through in the absence of the 
\dvertising Manager. He must know 
mmething of the Canadian Farmer and 
Implement dealer. Every opportunity 
o develop further will be given. State 
xperience and salary expected. Box 
73, care Printers’ Ink. 





’ e 

i, Free Lance Writers 
An important advertising agency con- 
templates using the services of writers 
outside of its own organization and 
would be glad fo have you submit full 
particulars as to your work, terms, etc. 
Samples of work submitted will be 
promptly returned. Box 776, care Print- 
ers’ Ink. 


Wanted—A Real Salesman 


By a well-established and progressive 
manufacturer of electrical household 
specialties located in Middle West. 
Our products are handled by the lead- 
ing dept., drug and electrical stores of 
the country. A National Advertising 
Campaign starts very shortly. Although 
we have broad distribution, there is stil] 
some virgin territory in which we want 
high-grade representation. For a sales- 
man of exceptional ability there is a rare 
opportunity here. We prefer men who 
do not,care to limit their possibilities in 
working on anything but a straight com- 
mission basis, although to the right man 
we will extend the privileges of a suit- 
able drawing account. If you are look- 
ing for an out-of-the-ordinary oppor- 
tunity, write us at once, giving full par- 
ticulars, references, etc., in first letter, 
which, of course, will be treated in strict 
confidence. Address, President, Box 
791, care Printers’ Ink. 


WHERE IS THE 
COPY-WRITER 


Who has enough spunk and energy and 
sensible ambition to observe business 
hours, keep appointments and work con- 
sistently for his own and his employer’s 
interest— ‘ 

i 4e 


Who is young enough to have an open 
mind and a willingness to be guided by 
others, but is old enough and experi- 
enced enough to do a man’s job with- 
out a mentor to guide him— 








Who has enough imagination and vision 
to rise above the commonplace and ob- 
vious in his writing, but who isn’t so 
temperamental that he despises the ac- 
tualities of merchandise distribution. 


We would like to hear from him. He 
will take no chance in frankly and fully 
writing us all about himself—what he 
has done and what he hopes to do— 
what he has earned and what he hopes 
to earn. 


This advertisement is inserted by a solid, 
substantial, growing New York adver- 
tising agency, where there are doors of 
opportunity wide open for development 
and advancement but where good health, 
good character and good ability are 
prime requisites—where faddists and 
geniuses won’t feel at home, but where 
sanity and willingness to work are ap- 
preciated. Box 777, care Printers’ Ink. 
(Continued on next page) 
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WANTED 


Man who is successful salesman and 
seeks bigger opportunity. We sell a 
merchandising service to manufacturers 
of trade-marked goods, orders running 
into large amounts with remuneration 
proportionately high. Communication 
will be considered confidential, but ap- 
plicants must state age, experience, etc., 
in detail, in first letter. Box 805, care 
Printers’ Ink. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


IDEAS. Study the best selling and 
advertising ideas in America. We clip 
newspaper ads—your line~all principal 
cities. Cost small. BOYD SYSTEM, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Smal] Advertising Agency will give con- 
trolling interest to party having ac- 
counts that will carry himself and give 
some time to office. Write or call. Room 
1516, 150 Nassau St., New York. 


SELLING AID CUTS insure better 
returns — high-class artwork at 
cost of plates only. Attractive, dig- 


0 7 nified illustrations for putting more 











fi ¥ 


pull in house organs,sales bulletins, 

ginger talks, enclosures, folders, let- 
tore, postcards, circulars, dealer helps. Send 25¢ 
today for cut book and thirty-two free plans for 
using cuts — rebated on first order. 
Sellin® Aid Cut Service, 609 S. Clark St., Chicago. 


QUICK SALE 
Printing Business at Sacrifice 


Owner drafted; must dispose of busi 
ness at once; paying good profits. Ca- 
pacity of 8 job press plant. High grade 
accounts on books and contracts with 
some months to run. Can be bought 
for less than $1500. Location, Newark, 
N. Box 803, care Printers’ Ink. 


TRUSTEES’ SALE 
September 8th 


The following property of the American 

Printing Company will be sold by me 

at St. Joseph, Mo., on Sept. 8th: 

3 Cylinder Presses 

Platen Presses 

Cross Automatic Paper Feeders 

Linotype Machines 

Folding Machine 

Stitching Machines 

Self-Clamp Paper Cutter 

Otto Gas Engine 

1 Dynamo, together with all belting, 
shafting, pulleys, etc., used in con- 
nection therewith. 

Also type of all kinds and_ descrip- 
tions, imposing stones, type cabinets, all 
furniture and fixtures of any kind what- 
soever. 





— em Poe PhS 


Walter Fulkerson, Trustee. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


TO PUBLISHERS 
Advertising Manager, at present con- 
nected with a leading periodical is open 
for a change. Are you looking for a 
proven business producer? Address 
Box 806, care Printers’ Ink. All de- 
tails given in first interview. 











CAPABLE, INTELLIGENT WOMAN 
WOULD LIKE EXECUTIVE POSI- 
TION. 
Tactful, pleasing manner. 
care Printers’ Ink. 


Box 797, 





A layout man, first-class designer and 
letterer and a finished retoucher offers 
his services for sale, full or part time. 
Knows engravings. Box 801, care 
Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising and Sales Executive 
Aggressive, resourceful man of proven 
ability—accustomed to taking initiative 
and assuming responsibility. Splendid 
record. Box 787, care Printers’ Ink. 





Young woman now employed in Promo- 
tion Department of metropolitan news- 
paper, is open for employment with an 
agency or newspaper, where greater op- 
portunity is possible. Box 786, care P. I. 





Young man, 20, with energy, imagina- 
tion, initiative, four and one-half years’ 
experience in advertising department. 
Correspondent, familiar with printing 
and novice copywriter. Box 802, P. I. 





Original, productive young man, five 
years’ experience, advertising and serv- 
ice work, university graduate, wants an 
opening to take charge or otherwise. 
Genuine ability offered. Box 784, P. I. 


Superintendent of Printing Shop 
Type specialist, layout man, would like 
to connect with an agency in New York 
City where his practical knowledge 
would be of service. Box 810, care 
Printers’ Ink. 








Advertising Manager now holding re- 
sponsible position with big concern, de- 
sires new field. 26 years old, college 
graduate, draft exempt. Seven years’ 
experience in newspaper, trade paper, 
agency and technical work. Box 795, 
care Printers’ Ink. 


IF YOU WANT A aWarate MAN 
AGER ON A SPAPER OF 
15,000 OR MORE CIRCULATION. ] 
CAN PROVE ABILITY BY PAST 
RECORD. 35 YEARS OLD, MAR.- 
RIED. State proposition fully. Ad 
dress “Ability,” Box 798, care P. I. 


ADVERTISING AND SALES EXEC 
UTIVE. DIRECT MAIL ORDER 
SPECIALIST, THOROUGH KNOW 
LEDGE LAYING OUT SUCCESSFUL 
advertising campaigns. Write forceful 
sales and follow-up letters; highest cre 
dentials. Box 799, care Printers’ Ink. 











University graduate, young: man with 
experience in agency work, as advertis- 
ing manager and copy writer, desires 
position with manufacturer or large 
printing concern, or as assistant to a 
busy executive. Best references. Op 
portunity essential. Box 774, care 
Printers’ Ink. 


ASSISTANT ADVERTISING AND SALES EXECUTIVE 
Enthusiastic, hard worker; practical ex 
perience selling through type, handling 
dealer helps, and supervising and pur 
chasing printing. Familiar with types, 
layouts, engravings. 27 years old, mar 
ried, excellent health and habits. Box 771 








Accustomed to meeting people. 


pert 
mal 
em] 
cha 
sell 


tail: 
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Publishers Representative has one 
god man in the New England dis- 
trict idle for the next 3 months. 
Am open for any proposition to 
help earn his salary. P. O. Box 
109, New York City. 


- e 
Efficient Representative 
with intimate acquaintance in Eastern 
territory among manufacturers of auto 
essories and of hardware products 
an advantageously present a_publica- 
n that circulates among consumers 
those products. His own established 

ce. Box 789, care Printers’ Ink. 


KNOWLEDGE IS POWER 

man who writes good copy and knows 

outs, photo-engraving and printing, 

m actual experience, as they should 

known to produce results, wants a 

». If you need this experience with 

fair amount of “horse-sense” thrown 
1, kindly state your proposition. Ap- 
plicant will deliver what he bargains for. 
Box 785, care Printers’ Ink. 


MR. ADVERTISING MANAGER : 


If I cannot suggest enough selling 
schemes in two weeks to pay my salary 
for a year I will leave by ‘‘mutual con- 
sent.” Age 26. Well educated, ten 
years’ Sales, Purchasing and Advertising 
Department experience. Good stenog- 
rapher and correspondent. Salary $25. 
Box 782, care Printers’ Ink. 


SELLING — Seventeen years’ 
success making sales grow. Ex- 
perienced sales and advertising 
manager, age 36, married. Now 
employed, but desires to make 
change before Fall. My past will 
sell you my future. Send for de- 
tails. Box 781, care P. I. ’ 


Salesman-Estimator 
Young Man with extensive experience 
in the Printing Industry wishes to make 
a change. First-class Salesman; knows 
the game thoroughly; Estimator and A-1 
judge of Paper stock and prices. Will 
get you best results if satisfactory ar- 
rangements can be made. Steady, re- 
liable and ambitious. No objectionable 
habits. Highest credentials as to char- 
acter and ability. Address Box 775, 
care Printers’ Ink. 


Lasso This Man—NOW 


I know a high-grade, clean-cut advertis- 
ing man who is thoroughly qualified to 
become advertising manager of any ag- 
riultural line. He prefers to live in a 
small city in the Middle West. He is 
36 years of age—“hear” for work, and 
on: of the most likable fellows in the 
world. He will start at $50 a week, yet 
he can produce more than many of the 
$5,000 chaps. He is a big bargain in 
genuine ability. For his name and ad- 
dress, write to Roy B. Simpson, 1111 
Syndicate Trust Bldg., St. Louis. 
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An Ideal Assistant 


to Advertising Manager or in Agency. 
Experienced but eager to learn. Writes 
clear-to-the-point copy with original 
ideas. Thorough knowledge of office 
details. Anxious to connect with firm 
where hard work, ambition to succeed 
and general helpfulness are rewarded 
with a fair salary and a chance to make 
good. Box 772, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Widely and favorably known. Eight 
years intensive experience, planning, 
executing numerous successful national 
campaigns. Six years with $100,000,000 
food product corporation. Two years 
Advertising and Sales Director for 
large textile corporation. Shrewd_ pur- 
chaser. Forceful correspondent. Prac- 
tised in research work. Systematic 
Well recommended. Editorial and fea 
ture articles concerning work, writ 
ten and published by foremost business 
magazines. Present employed. Excel. 
lent reasons for desired change. Youngs 
and married. Draft exempt. Moderat: 
salary. Box 790, care Printers’ Ink. 








Department Store 
Advertising;Manager 
Wants! Position 


Has a reputation for creative 
originality and _ initiative. 
Now advertising manager of 
five leading specialty stores, 
and, in association with a 
leader in the retail field, 
planning and developing the 
Sale Events in one of Pitts- 
burgh’s _largest Department 
Stores. 


Just one reason for desiring 
change—desires to leave 
Pittsburgh. Box 778, care 
Printers’ Ink. 




















For Sixteen Years 
I’ve Been Building 
Businesses for 


Other Men 


I’ve been through every phase of 


the retail game; I’ve put across 
wonderful successes in the, trade 
paper field and I’ve started agencies 
on the road to a good future. Now 
I want the opportunity of helping 
some live firm into a bigger busi 
ness that will mean an eventual 
partnership for myself. My ex- 
perience eminently qualifies me 
from retail, trade paper and agenc. 
viewpoints. 

I’ve a mind that’s national—not 
pastoral—and a history that shows 
a high order of ability with a defi- 
nite value. 


Are you interested in the details? 
Address Box 794, care Printers’ 
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Henry van Dyke 


Recently U. S. Minister to Holland 
is now writing 


Fighting for Peace! 
It begins in September 


Scribner's 
OUT TO-DAY 


pant 4 at agate tape = the palace of ° 
er Royal Highness, the Grand Duchess Atlas come ntecwasl 
of Luxembourg—the beautiful, high- Whi leDonate wii 
spirited girl who rules the little country 

that lies between the German, Belgian, and French frontiers. 

Into the gathering of diplomats came thirty uninvited guests—some 
courteous, some stiff, wooden, high-chinned and staring—thirty German 
officers from the garrison at Trier, a few miles away. Their presence was 
resented. 

“What were these Prussians doing there ?”” the Luxembourgers asked 
themselves. ‘* Had they come to spy out the land? They had better go 
home at once—at once!” And they did. 

But two months later they returned with countless thousands of the 
Kaiser’s soldiers. Ruthlessly they thrust into a ditch the motor-van which 
the little Luxembourg army put in their way. They tramped into F rance, 
as Dr. van Dyke puts it, “ through a peaceful neighbor’s garden.” 

HENRY VAN DYKE WAS AT THAT GALA CONCERT. HE 
WAS THERE AS UNITED STATES MINISTER TO THE NETHER- 
LANDS AND LUXEMBOURG. FOR THREE YEARS HE WAS 
IN THE HEART OF THINGS. He saw the incident of the thirty un- 
invited guests as he saw countless other incidents that foreshadowed the 
Great War and marked its progress. 

For months he had been laboring to arrange another Peace Conference 
—the one that was to have brought the nations to a perfect understanding. 
That was the task for which he was sent to Holland—this distinguished 
literary man, this poet and preacher, this man of peace. But Germany 
blocked him at every step. The other nations were ready; only Berlin 
was vague, evasive, reserved. ~~ 

LAST FEBRUARY HENRY VAN DYKE GAVE UP HIS POST, 
AND THIS WAS HIS REASON: ‘‘TO RETURN TO WORK AS A 
WRITER WITH FULL FREEDOM TO SAY WHAT I THINK 
AND FEEL.’’ NOW HE HAS KEPT HIS PROMISE. HE HAS 
PUT DOWN HIS THOUGHTS AND FEELINGS IN BLACK AND 
WHITE IN A SERIES OF ARTICLES FOR SCRIBNER’S. 

THE FIRST APPEARS ‘TO-DAY IN THE SEPTEMBER ISSUE. 
Dispassionately, fearlessly, he piles incident on incident as he draws his 
scorching indictment of the Potsdam Gang. No man had such a chance 
as he to see and hear. 

YOU WILL WANT TO READ EVERY WORD OF HIS ARTICLE, 
“ FIGHTING FOR PEACE — FAIR WEATHER AND 
STORM-SIGNS,’’ IN THE SEPTEMBER ISSUE AND LATER 
YOU WILL WANT TO FOLLOW EVERYTHING 
HE SAYS IN OCTOBER, UNDER THE TITLE 
“THE WERE-WOLF IS OUT.’ HE WILL 
DISCUSS VIGOROUSLY THE ILLEGAL METH- 
ODS OF WARFARE INTRODUCED BY GER- 
MANY, AND PARTICULARLY THE SUBMA- 
RINE PIRACY; ALSO THE SUFFERINGS OF 
THE BELGIANS. 

Stop at the nearest news-stand and get the Sep- 
tember Scribner’s to-day. Or, better still, make sure 
of getting every number by sending us $1 with this 
coupon. This will bring you September, October, No- 
vember, and also the Gace (Christmas) Scrib- 
ner’s—the richest and most interesting of holiday maga- 
zines. Send us the coupon and your dollar NOW! 
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The Army Edition of THE CHICAGO 
TRIBUNE, published in France, has a 
circulation of more than 5,000; this is 
increasing rapidly. It is published daily 
and circulates chiefly among the American 
soldiers now located in France, for whose 
benefit it was primarily intended. 


The Army Edition is a four-page paper, 
about one-half the size of the ordinary 
American newspaper. The type page 
measures 162 inches by 11 inches with 
five columns to the page. There are 230 
agate lines in the column, which is 23% 
inches wide. 


We have established a fair advertising 
rate of twenty cents per agate line for 
this edition and will allow regular agency 
discounts. The minimum order that we 
can accept is twenty-five agate lines one 
time each week for three months, the 
maximum up to one full page every day. 


The Chicago Tribune 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 


(Trade Mark Registered) 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Eastern Advertising Office : 251 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Pacific Coast Advertising Office : 742 Market Street, San Francisco 





